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THE CONDITION OF FRANCE. 


HOUGH the French Corps Législatif is known to 
exert no direct influence on the policy of a gov- 
ernment which has invariably a large majority at its 
command, and though neither the French army nor 
the French rural population are affected by the pro- 
ceedings of that body, the civilized world appears, 
nevertheless, always to listen with marked attention 
whenever such men as Thiers, Favre, and Ollivier try 
conclusions with the ministerial spokesmen, and an- 
nounce their views on the leading questions of the 
day. The dead silence which prevailed during the 
earlier years of the reaction under the Second Empire 
—at one time the very existence of independent mem- 
bers in the popular branch of the national legislature 
used to be regarded with wonder at Paris !—only partly 
accounts for the general interest felt abroad in the 
more recent attempts at a regular opposition. Per- 
haps the most plausible explanation why foreigners 
should attach to the attitude of the French left an 
importance which neither its numerical strength, nor 
its harmony, nor the absolutistic character of the 
French constitution sufficiently justifies, may be found 
in the circumstance that the speeches and the votes 
of this impotent minority are believed to be the 
symptoms of the real condition of French society. 
But even admitting, for the sake of argument, this 
symptomatic significance, it still remains extremely 
doubtful whether these symptoms of the condition of 
a sick and decomposed body are as characteristic and 
trustworthy as the symptoms of a healthy and only 
acutely diseased organism. A disease frequently con- 
sists precisely in this, that the connection between the 
outer and the inner organs of the body has been so 
interrupted as to make the deductions drawn from the 
vital manifestations of the former entirely inapplicable 
to the latter. And this comparison might, in more 
than one respect, be applied to the present condition 
of affairs in France. The different social strata lack 
there that healthy connection which would authorize 
us to accept the opinions and expressions of the 
Chamber as a faithful reflex of the sentiments which 
govern the masses. In contemporary France the 
middle class—which holds in most other European 
countries more or less the balance of power, and to 
whom even the members of the French opposition 
are indebted for their seats—is, politically speaking, 
insignificant. The last debates on the budget have 
again clearly demonstrated that this class possesses 
neither the ability nor the confidence to take an active 
part in public affairs. As long as its representatives 
in the Corps Législatif were content to criticise the 
financial administration and the foreign programme of 
the Imperial government, and to show the impossi- 
bility of continuing the present system, they gained 
aseries of decisive victories. The revelation of M. 
Thiers about the deceptive game played with the actual 
relations between the income and the expenditure, 
and his exposure of the truth so long hidden and ob- 
scured by complicated financial statements, deserve 
torank among the most brilliant oratorical successes 
of this celebrated statesman ; Jules Favre’s bold as- 
Sertion that France was not rich enough to pay the 
cost of the empire will pass into history ; and Olli- 
vier hit the nail exactly on the head when he declared 
that the government attempted everything at once,— 
to develope at one and the same time the resources of 
peace and of war, but that it could not emancipate 
itself from its hereditary foe—obstinacy in indecision! 
Yet the instant it became incumbent on the opposi- 
tion to adopt a positive foreign programme, and thus 
to lay the foundations for a revision of the budget, its 
leaders utterly disappointed public expectation ; nearly 
all differed among themselves, and assumed positions 
which could hardly be distinguished from those occu- 
pied by Neil, Rouher, and Magne. M. Thiers, who 
had stated that the resurrection of the “ sentiment 
fédéral” in Germany could not be more effectively 





encouraged than by the peaceful. attitude of France, 
immediately afterward declared himself rather in 
favor of raising than lowering the strength of the ac- 
tive army. M. Favre came out so decidedly against 
tolerating a forcible solution of German unity that 
Moustier was fully justified in hailing him as a sup- 
porter. Nor had the opposition anything essential to 
urge against the stereotyped phrase of Rouher’s pa- 
cific assurances “as long as our dignity, our honor, 
and our influence are not imperilled.” With the soli- 
tary exception of Ollivier, no opponent of the present 
French ministry rose to an unconditional acknowledge- 
ment that Germany has a right to self-government— 
on the contrary, even Ollivier seemed more cautious 
and less emphatic on this point than last fall. The 
result has therefore been that the army budget was 
substantially sustained, and the government still re- 
mained master of the situation. Even the increased 
pay of the subalterns (4,787,482 francs), which the bud- 
get committee had insisted on having stricken out of 
the appropriations, passed after the minister of war 
had promised to distribute the sum over three years. 
The only positive result obtained by the opposition 
was the much-talked-of million which is to be saved 
by the furloughs. 

It looks as if the opposition, in the consciousness of 
its numerical weakness, had determined from the start 
to rely entirely on noisy effects, and believed that 
empty declamation would not only suffice to heighten 
the popular discontent, but compel the Imperial gov- 
ernment to yield. The latter object has not been 
gained, and how far the former may have been accom- 
plished the result of the next elections alone can de- 
cide. To all appearances, the opposition has wasted 
its best powers in theatrical fire-works. Those parlia- 
mentary scenes in which ministerial and opposition 
speakers regaled each other with fierce denunciations 
will soon be forgotten. On none of the really great 
and important questions concerning the welfare of the 
state and the citizen has the opposition been able to 
present a united front, and the greatest impression 
produced by its attacks upon the government was 
rather due to the form than the matter. When a lib- 
eral lately assailed the Imperial free trade policy, in 
whose adoption other liberals see the only merits 
of the Napoleonic régime; when Thiers found fault 
with a policy which had suffered the reconstruction of 
North Germany by Prussia, while Ollivier praised it in 
extravagant terms ; when Favre complained of the 
support extended to Rome, while Thiers preached op- 
position to Italian unity ; and when all these speakers 
equally claimed to battle in the cause of the French 
people and freedom, the Parisians had perhaps reason 
to rejoice over the difficulties which the government 
encountered, but they could not well be inspired with 
enthusiasm for its opponents. 

With the increasing unpopularity of the Imperial 
system the attacks of the opposition on the budget 
may ultimately be of some service, but the impres- 
sion which the last debates have left on the popular 
mind must nevertheless be that the foreign policy of 
Napoleon is after all the right one. Exactly those 
who began their speeches with the assertion that a 
change was absolutely required were the least able to 
point out what it should be. It does not matter 
whether the stand-point taken toward Germany by 
Thiers and Favre, and consequently also on the bud- 
get and the army reorganization questions, was the 
result of real conviction or merely prompted in con- 
formity to the state of public opinion. In the one 
case or in the other, these statesmen have at least in- 
directly justified the attitude of the government, and 
stultified their own promises of suggesting some- 
thing better. If both sides are agreed that the peace 
and the security of France depend not so much on her 
internal condition as on the part which she plays in 
Europe, it amounts toa confession that the time for 
parliamentary government has not yet come. What 
can be expected from a national legislature whose 
members are so apprehensive of wounding the popu- 
lar vanity as not even to dare to sketch the outline of 
a programme founded on a peaceable and liberal poli- 
cy? As long as the opposition lacks the courage to 
break openly with the ambitious views of the Imperial 
régime, the nation can never hope that Parliamentary 
government will be cheaper or better than the irre- 





sponsible one of the Emperor. Should the ministry 


| succeed in obtaining ascendency for the Gallican 
leanings within the French clergy, and thus manage 
to appease the mistrust of the peasantry against the 
ultramontanes without offending the Catholic senti- 
ment of the people, the present system may be a long 
time sustained. The number of malcontents is no 
doubt great, but they have no banner round which to 
rally. They want leaders, countersigns which would 
elicit a general response, and some definite starting 
points. It may be perfectly true that the Second Em- 
pire is morally bankrupt, but society is no less so. 

The spirits of the French Emperor are neverthe- 
less said to be greatly depressed by the doubtful pros- 
pect before him. Accustomed to unconditional obe- 
dience, the opposition which many of his wishes now 
encounter, not only from the minority, but also from 
the loyal majority, seems to him insupportable, and 
his new servants defer far more to public opinion than 
his confidants of the 2d of December, while the Impe- 
rial press has lost much of its influence by the deser- 
tion of de Girardin and the recent death of Limayrac. 
How insecure the Second Empire feels itself from the 
so-called dead old parties its diplomacy in the late 
Spanish troubles has very unwisely betrayed. Little 
as is known of the character, the leading motives, and 
the aims of the military conspiracy against Isabella 
Segunda, and her minister, Gonzales Bravo, nobody 
seriously believes that the Duke of Montpensier had 
any connection with it; yet the fear of a possible 
strengthening of Orleanistic influence in Spain has in- 
duced the Imperial government to insist on the banish- 
ment of that family. 








THE ABSURD MR. ROEBUCK. 


R. ROEBUCK’S singularly offensive and sin- 
gularly ungentlemanly speech on the occasion 
of his meeting at dinner Mr. Reverdy Johnson, the 
new United States Minister to the court of St. James, 
was instantly and severely condemned by such organs 
of public opinion as Zhe Times and Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette, and we doubt not the censures of those prints 
have been cordially approved by the great mass of in- 
telligent Englishmen. It is well, too, that the cen- 
sures have been accompanied by deprecatory reminders 
of the peculiar characteristics of the offender. It is 
well that our countrymen, who are seldom too back- 
ward in taking offence, should be given explicitly to 
understand that their minister was not insulted by an 
average Englishman, but by one of whom Zhe Pall 
Mall Gazette says: “ Mr. Roebuck can never act as 
other men of sense would act. He has no temperate 
intervals. He is never to betrusted. He prides him- 
self, as he did last night, upon the imprudence and 
rashness of his impulses. As he never fails to obey 
his impulses, the consequences to the people who go 
near him are nearly always unpleasant.” And of 
whom Zhe Times, with even less reserve, says: 
“ Mr. Roebuck, with that strange wilfulness into which 
his independence is apt todegenerate, spoke, at a later 
hour, of the admixture of races in America as some- 
thing different from what is found here, and as a dif- 
ference for the worse. He asked his hearers to pic- 
ture to themselves the wild Irishman, the fiery French- 
man, the assassinating Italian, and the dumbfounded 
Spaniard, all going out in one mass to be worked up 
in America. With all our tolerance for Mr. Roebuck, 
we must unreservedly condemn the outrageous inde- 
cency of this language, which is as unfounded in fact 
as it was offensive under the circumstances amid which 
it was uttered.” 

But while these expressions ot condemnation and 
the véry cordial sentiments of esteem for this country 
which have thus been coupled with them are suffi- 
ciently grateful, and will be fully appreciated by all 
sensible Americans, we very much regret the particu- 
lar incident which occasioned them. It certainlyseems 
surprising that the gentlemen having authority re- 
specting the invitations to this dinner, and who could 
not have needed their experience at it to reveal to 
them the character and prejudices of Mr. Roebuck, 
should not have omitted either his name or that of Mr. 
Johnson from the list. That both guests would speak 
was, of course, well understood. That Mr. Roebuck 
has long been the bitter and persistent enemy of the 
United States, probably no one at the table could have 





been expected to be ignorart. For Mr. Roebuck has 
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gone out of his way on several important and greatly 
discussed occasions to say the most scandalous, biting, 
and unfriendly things of us. Thus, in his speech at 
Paradise Hall, Sheffield, in June, 1865, he said: “1 
wanted the great republic of America to be split in 
two. I honestly and openly confess it ; and if it had 
been so it would have been better for us. . . . I 
am quite sure that if the South had been recognized 
great good would have been done. In the first place, 
the arrogant, the overbearing, and great republic of 
America would have been split: in two, and for the 
safety of Europe that is required.” These sentences, 
and plenty more like them, were familiar to all the 
world through the columns of newspapers as the ut- 
terances of Mr. Roebuck ; and we must heartily agree 
with the contemporary first quoted above in thinking 
that those in charge of the arrangements exhibited an 
extraordinary lack of tact in thus bringing this pep- 
pery anti-Columbian and her minister plenipotentiary 
into such dangerous juxtaposition. 

The great evil of a mischance such as this lies in 
its bearing not upon the present but the future. Just 
now the poison and the antidote are carried about to- 
gether and printed in parallel columns, but a time will 
come when this will be otherwise. It is idle to deny 
that there are Americans who hate England with 
great intensity, just as there are Englishmen who fer- 
vently detest America. We hope and believe that 
the number of either is not very large, and that the 
amicable, even affectionate, terms in which Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson on this very occasion spoke of the 
mother country will be as warmly approved here as 
they were warmly received there. But there are peo- 
ple among us to whom the very name of England isas a 
red rag to a bull—our friends of Zhe Evening Post, for 
example. And although that respectable journal 
would scarcely descend to misrepresentation, there 
are others less scrupulous who would. Ina word, all 
this gall of spiteful Mr. Roebuck’s will be repro- 
duced here by-and-by to embitter and incense the 
anti-English feeling, but wéthout the counteracting 
sweetness of Zhe Zimes and Pall Mall Gazette, which 
now renders the gall inocuous. It will be spread in 
all directions before American eyes that have for- 
gotten or never seen the friendly deprecations that 
originally salved it over, and will stimulate animos- 
ity that might otherwise have lain wholesomely dor- 
mant. It will be cited and blazoned as an exposition 
of the average English feeling whenever misunder- 
standing arises between the two countries, and so will 
serve to swell the amount of ill-founded and profitless 
rancor which has already done so much mischief in 
past times. 

We are sorry for this, not because, as one or two 
foolish and wilfully untruthful contemporaries allege, 
we are Englishmen, but because, as Americans, we 
regret all that impairs or tends to impair the cor- 
diality of our relations with a nation whose interests 
and pursuits are so indissolubly bound up and iden- 
tified with our own, and with whom a common origin 
furnishes only one among many reasons for the 
habitual cultivation of amity and forbearance. It 
seems to us to be a proper function of reasonable 
journalists to seek to restrain and soothe the alienations 
and acerbities that experience teaches are so very apt 
to arise between divided branches that have sprung 
from a common root, and it is to our minds a much 
more gracious and humanizing task to seek to make 
Englishmen and Americans know, like, and respect 
each other, than to aggravate differences between them 
and foment dislike. There are, at all events, quite a 
sufficient number of Roebucks on one side, and of his 
prototypes, or anti-types, on the other, to suggest the 
benefits to be derived from a neutralizing element, 
and, therefore, until patriotic considerations not now 
apparent induce us to adopt a different policy we 
shall pour as much oil on our international waters as 
we think they can honorably bear. We must add in 
all candor that if American journalists were as ready, 
when hard things are said of the mother country by 
American orators, to rebuke and ridicule them, as 
English journalists have just shown themselves to be 
in the parallel case of Mr. Roebuck, the entente cor- 
diale between. the two countries would stand a much 
better chance of indefinite preservation. 








SLAVERY AND THE WAR. 


N O intelligent mind can doubt that, but for slavery, 

the Confederate States would have gained their 
independence. But for slavery the swords of France 
and England would have been drawn against us; for 
France, ready to act against the Union at any time, 
would yet only do so in conjunction with England, 
and although the English government was equally 
ready, it dared not so act in defiance of home public 
opinion. It is true that a great many influential Eng- 
lishmen, disliking this country, were willing, nay eager, 
to fight us; but the pressure of the masses of their 
countrymen against interference in behalf of a slave- 
holding community, fighting avowedly to perpetuate 
slavery as well as to achieve independence, was too 
strong. This was the sole and sufficient reason why 
the English cabinet steadily refused to accede to the 
repeated and urgent requests of France to join her in 
alliance with the Southern Confederacy. Now, during 
the first two years of the war many Americans believed 
that even in spite of such a hostile alliance their gov- 
ernment could still have suppressed the insurrection. 
Few thought so after the fighting had lasted four years, 
and probably the number who think so now is very 
limited indeed, and may be supposed to be influenced 
by fervid patriotism rather than sober judgement. 

Again, had slavery not existed in the South, and had it 
not been, in the belief of the vast majority of Northern- 
ers, the essential occasion, if not the technical cause of 
the revolt, the inspiring cry of “‘ Freedom to the bond 
would have been unheard; and, whether we call the 
enthusiasm thus evoked a noble zeal for the right ora 
fanatical fury, it had prodigious force in accomplishing 
the result. It may be true that Mr. Lincoln had to 
feel his way and to act, for a time, with great caution ; 
but it cannot be doubted that the spirit of John Brown 
was the animating spirit of the conquerors in the war. 
To fight against slavery was not the first thought or 
purpose of the army of the republic ; but the troops 
were continually swayed and converted to that purpose 
as the struggle went on; so that at last they were all 
but unanimously actuated by and determined upon it. 
How far the conversion and the resolve sprang from 
moral considerations and how far from a gradual recog- 
nition of the essentials to success, may bedoubtful ; but 
itis certain that in war orin politicsa shibboleth that di- 
rectly represents a growing popular instinct or convic- 
tion—that runs, as it were, on the crest of the coming 
wave—begets a contagious enthusiasm not necessarily 
associated with a developement of conscientiousness. 
Thus, “Union” undoubtedly was a great cry, but 
“ Freedom ” was perhaps even a greater. Without that 
cry we think it, at all events, reasonable to assume 
that the aspect of the conflict would have been greatly 
changed, and its result, even in the absence of foreign 
interference, very dubious. We may form some idea 
of such a situation—although, of course, modified by 
the strain and expenditure of the previous struggle— 
by estimating the chances of another war should the 
South unhappily determine forcibly to resist what is 
known as Reconstruction. 

We should be sorry to have it supposed that we 
think such a sad contingency probable, or that we 
should not earnestly deplore it, But it is certainly 
possible, and being so its tremendous consequences 
make it a legitimate subject for speculation. Suppose 
we were called on to face the question, Could 
another army be raised at the North to impose negro 
suffrage on the South, at the point of the bayonet? 
Would the people of Ohio, for example, volunteer to 
enforce in other states, by the bullet, what they them- 
selves have overwhelmingly rejected for their own 
state by the ballot? The answer that any reflecting 
man not utterly blinded by partisanship must make is 
palpable. That such a force could be raised for such 
a purpose, on the heels of the late exhausting strife, 
is in the last degree unlikely. A draft to carry out 
such an end would cause revolt, outside of New Eng- 
land, in almost every direction. It is idle to suppose 
that the people could be gradually persuaded into 
fighting for black suffrage, as they were for black 
emancipation. We need only compare Ohio’s votes 
in the last two Presidential elections with her vote on 
the negro suffrage question to arrive at conviction on 
this point. Yet if this conviction be a sound one we 
are led irresistibly to the conclusion that Congress 





has made the greatest blunder possible for legislators, 


namely, that of enacting laws which in an obviously 
possible contingency cannot be enforced. 

Keeping in view these reflections, and acknowledg- 
ing that General Grant’s chances of election are ap- 
parently on the increase, we have heard with satis- 
faction the report that that officer is opposed to negro 
suffrage, or, rather, that he favors the relegation of 
the question in all cases to the states themselves, as 
provided by the original Constitution. Having no 
party ties, hopes, or aspirations, we may be permitted 
to repeat what we have often said before, that we care 
only for what seems to us to be for the good of the 
whole country ; and certainly in the event of General 
Grant’s success his holding the opinion thus imputed 
to him would put the national future ina much more 
cheerful light than we have lately been accustomed to 
think possible. The dangers and uncertainties which 
are inseparable from an obstinate adhesion to the 
chief and most offensive of the Radical dogmas would 
be materially lessened by the next President’s repu- 
diation of it. The report that, in case of election, 
General Grant will so repudiate it, originated, we 
believe, with Zhe Mew York Herald, a journal whose 
statements and prognostications are often: bitterly 
abused and derided, to be justified by events in the 
sequel. Our contemporary may perhaps be misin- 
formed, but assuredly it would be a happy thing for 
the republic were it to prove otherwise. As the fact, 
whatever it may be, will constitute the turning point 
that will decide the votes of tens of thousands who 
have not even yet determined how to cast them, it 
would be well if some authorized and explicit state- 
ment should at once be made to set this important 
matter at rest. 





HOME AGAIN. 


B* this time most of us have got back from the 
country—those of us, at least, who have sur- 
vived the perils of land and water wherewith a gra- 
cious Providence permits our railway and steamboat 
corporations to diversify and enliven the ways of sum- 
mer travel. Here and there, to be sure, some rapa- 
cious publican, less lucky or less moderate than his 
neighbor, still enacts the part of the hospitable spider 
toward the flies he may still find silly enough to lure 
into his meshes. On the beach at Long Branch, and 
by the springs at Saratoga, bilious old bachelors still 
jostle dyspeptic dowagers, or melancholy maidens of 
uncertain age, in their quest of the life-giving waters. 
But the bloom and the beauty has faded from beach and 
spring alike ; the amazing toilettes, the Grecian bends 
and the faniers, the tabulated tresses and extraordi- 
nary jupes, the dog-carts, the phaetons, and the britzs- 
kas, have departed and left them desolate. Inexora- 
ble Fashion has been as omnipotent in compelling the 
retreat as she was in sounding the onset of her vas- 
sals, and Society realizes that the summer is over, and 
that Fifth Avenue yearns for its presence. So the 
watering-places are left to the inn-keepers and the 
waiters, and the undistinguished vulgar, whose dia- 
monds and whose dresses no Jenkins will deign to 
sing. With these, at most, remains, at wide intervals, 
some solitary straggler, some remorseful mutineer 
from the grand army of style, but the main body, all 
that is finest and fairest of the beau monde, is back 
with us once more, Already in park and promenade, 
in every place of public and fashionable resort, we 
detect the sheen of their silks, the glitter of their 
jewels, the elegance of their classic crooks, the stri- 
dent wisdom of their guileless conversation; and 
our country cousins, in common with all other unso- 
phisticated folk who go to play or opera to listen and 
not to talk, learn that the day of their destiny ’s 
over, and that they can no longer be permitted to en- 
joy in peace the melodious vagaries of Blue-beard 
and Boulotte. All the world, in short, is back once 
more under the shelter of its Lares and Penates, and 
reading these lines not under perfumed shadows of 
rose trellises, or by the shore of the much-sounding 
sea, but more comfortably, if less poetically, between 
the pauses of muffins that do not suggest an infringe- 
ment of Goodyear’s patent, and over the aroma of 
coffee that conveys no reminiscence of the rye-field. 
And now that we are thus safely back, perhaps it 
would be amusing to inquire of ourselves what we 
have gained by our absence. Of course we have 
gained something; sensible, practical Americans 
least of all people in the world would go on, year 
after year, investing their money in a way that brought 
no appreciable return. Those of us who have had 
the happy instinct, which we almost elevate to the 
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course have nothing to complain of ; a free and inde- 
pendent press is daily singing pzans in honor of 
their enormous affluence. But we others who have 
been not so virtuous or lucky, who have spent a great 
deal of money to enrich these fortunate few for the 
ostensible reason of renewing our health and the 
health of our wives and daughters, we have certainly 
achieved that object at whatever cost, and return in 
the most admirable bodily condition—perfect athletes 
of physical vigor. Let us see. 


We have spent a month at Saratoga, let us say, 
where we have paid five dollars a day for the privilege 
of drinking immoderate quantities of unwholesome 
and nauseous mineral waters; of devouring three 
times a day villanous messes of badly cooked and 
indigestible food ; of sleeping at night, if we could, in 
close, cramped, unventilated, and not over sweet 
boxes of rooms. And to secure these joys we have 
submitted to be patronized by hotel clerks, snubbed 
by waiters, and bullied by porters till the life we had 
gone there to insure had almost become a burden. 
In the way of exercise we have had scarcely so much 
in a week as a day’s shopping would give one in the 
city ; a matutinal walk of a dozen paces to the spring 
and back, an ante-prandial promenade on the piazza, 
a dusty and disagreeable drive in the afternoon, if one 
were rich enough, a nap if one were not, a dance at 
night in a room whose open windows furnished most 
admirable allurements to coolness and consumption. 
This at Saratoga ; but Long Branch and Newport have 
not greatly varied this experience except by substituting 
an external for an internal application of their waters, 
with a liberality and want of method not less impru- 
dent or injurious. To be sure we have had fresh air, 
and that is a hygienic agent which it needs a great 
deal of very skilful management to counteract or neu- 
tralize, but we have done our best in that direction ; 
and our best has been so efficient that most of us 
have returned almost as much lighter in body as in 
pocket, if possible sallower, more emaciated, and more 
jaded than when we went away. 

So we have not much to boast of on the score of 
health. In other respects, to be sure, more important 
perhaps, our profits have been enormous. In reputa- 
tion, for example, if we have played our cards shrewdly, 
we have become rich indeed. Our names have been 
constantly in the mouths of men ; our personal habits, 
our eccentricities of dress or diet, the amounts of our 
hotel bills, have been trumpeted far and wide over an 
admiring land. The points and the values of our 
horses, the charms and the incomes of our female re- 
latives, have been set forth with equal enthusiasm and 
verbal splendor in the columns of Zhe Daily Gasbag 
and Zhe Weekly Fackal; our fame has been sown 
broadcast, and in almost every club, parlor, and bar- 
room we may be sure that the physical beauties of our 
wives and daughters are discussed with that charming 
vivacity and freedom from reserve which marks the 
conversations of gentlemen about the opposite sex. 
A great deal too we have acquired in the way of know- 
ledge. Our sons have discovered in the comfortable 
parlors of the faro-bank a royal road to wealth and 
respectability, which we may find hereafter royally cost- 
ly enough ; and our daughters—if they find on their re- 
turn that life has any mysteries worth the living for, 
they have made sad use of their opportunities, That 
elegant fellow, Deuceace, is apt to be quite as atten- 
tive to Jessie as he isto Charles Augustus, and itis not 
his fault if she does not improve quite as rapidly under 
his skilful tuition. A great many things, O purblind 
Paterfamilias! that boy and girl have learned under 
your stupid nose and your blinking eyes that they will 
not be the better for knowing. And when you take 
them away out of that poisonous atmosphere of deceit 
and corruption, none the less deadly for being deli- 
cately perfumed, you stop in your absurd courtesy to 
express your gratitude to those very obliging gentle- 
men who have been so clever and so amiable, and 
such splendid dancers, for their kind attentions, and, 
silly old creature that your are, perhaps you invite 
them to call, But do not the young people know that 
your thanks are superfluous, and that for every service 
rendered there has been value received? 

From certain passages in his writings we should 
incline to accredit Mr. Swinburne as competent autho- 
rity on the subject of immorality, yet statistics and 
police reports perversely refuse to confirm his allitera- 
tive inferences about “the season of snows and sins.” 

If anything, the balance of naughtiness is rather on 
the other side of the year, especially in that particular 
error which Mr. Swinburne delights to dwell on and 
describe ; and wherever we are to look for the “lilies 
and languors of virtue,” one need go no further than a 
summer season at Saratoga to trace the connection 


| between the “ roses and raptures of vice.” Of course | 


_ the superficial observer sees only the former, the rap- 
| tures are strictly sud rosa, for not even Saratoga has 
learned to brave that first commandment of American 
morality which says, Thou shalt not be found out. But 
the connoisseur in wickedness who goes to Homburg 
and Baden-Baden to slake his curiosity does wrong 
| when he leaves unobserved at his doors a field as fer- 
tile and unique. To be sure, our women have not yet 
learned to jostle male gamblers at the faro table, at 
least those of our women to whom the reputation for 
virtue has not lost its value ; but is gambling the worst 
of the cardinal sins? Perhaps that suggestive variety 
which the Grecian bend is said to impart to the dance, 
which is almost anticipated in the 67th number of Zhe 
Spectator,and might furnish Byron material fora revised 
edition of his Waltz, may not be without an ulterior 
and deeper significance. A society which can placidly 
endure and justify the spectacle of a young woman, 
accounted among its belles, publicly promenading up 
and down a hotel piazza, with her head on the shoulder 
of a man to whom she notoriously is not engaged, with 
his arm about her waist and his lips in frequent con- 
tact with her own, ought not surely to be held second 
to any in its capacity for the encouragement of sin. 
But, after all, this is idle talk. People who see these 
things refuse to believe, and it is unlikely that a livelier 
credulity will be aroused by what they read. So long 
as fashion bids us go to Saratoga (which is in ad- 
vance of its rivals only by being a little franker 
and less restrained), we go ; if we come back beggared 
in health, in pocket, and in virtue, what matters it? 
The money can be replaced ; and for the rest, are we 
not free Americans, and are not health and virtue the 
effete delusions of snobbish Europeans? Vive la 
bagatelle ! 








MARRIAGEABLE DAUGHTERS. 


EDDED life, as most of those who have tried 

it are probably aware, is not all an affair of 
roses and moonshine; it has its pains as well as its 
pleasures, its crosses as well as its rewards, its trials 
and disappointments and privations as well as its re- 
compenses and sweet fulfilments. The care of bring- 
ing up children properly is not the least onerous of its 
burdens ; but a still graver responsibility rests in 
rightly disposing of them after they are brought up. 
Of all the minor ills that flesh is heir to surely none is 
more fertile in petty annoyance and perennial tribula- 
tion than the possession of marriageable daughters. 
Boys present no difficulty ; they understand from the 
beginning that they have to make their own way in 
the world, and as fast as they come to maturity one 
has only to turn them out of the parent nest and leave 
them to shift for themselves. To be sure, there is the 
danger of their contracting a mésa//iance, which means 
marrying into a poorer family than their own, but that 
is a mistake which well-instructed American youth 
are rarely guilty of. And at the worst one has only 
to disown them by formally repudiating in advance 
any possible claim for contingent future assistance, 
which under any other circumstances would have been 
equally denied. But girls demand other treatment ; 
marriage is the only trade we educate them for, and 
not very well for that. Such as it is, however, that is 
the object in most civilized communities of all female 
education ; to secure a good, #, ¢,, a wealthy, husband 
the aim and end of all womanly ambition, And look- 
ing at it from the parental point of view, and consid- 
ering that the question is whether your dear girl shall 
be supported for the remainder of her natural life at 
her fond father’s expense or somebody else’s, it 
is easy to see what an unceasing anxiety the mar- 
riageable daughter must be until she is finally got 
rid of. 

But only actual experience can enable one thorough- 
ly to appreciate the trying nature of the responsibility. 
One may be brought to believe with the mildly philo- 
sophic Tupper, that a babe in the house is a well-spring 
of pleasure, and even older children, if they be well- 
behaved, unobtrusive, quiet, and obedient, and free 
from any unconquerable prejudices against clean face 
and hands, become in time quiet endurable, while girls 
in short frocks are often extremely useful in fetching 
one’s slippers, or airing one’s newspaper, or mending 
one’s shirts, and filling other little gaps in the econ- 
omy of household comfort. But once they have ar- 
rived at that momentous stage of developement which 
is described by the epithet marriageable, and signalized 
by the appearance of long skirts and a young man, it 
needs all the fortitude of the paternal soul not to mur- 
mur a little against so harsh a dispensation. We say 
paternal advisedly; mothers, by virtue of their sex, have 
a natural aptitude for match-making, and the satis- 





faction of getting a daughter off their hands is second 
even to the esthetic delight they take in the process. 
| But to the average middle-aged father of a family, 
; wedded to ancient ways of humdrum quiet and repose, 
| there are few things more distasteful than the clamor 
| of this onset, the worry of this manceuvring and plot- 





| ting. He resents this rude inroad on the serenity of 
| established habits ; he is shocked and a little frighten- 
ed at being dragged into a species of warfare wherein 
he is absolutely unskilled. And it is probably some 
instinctive apprehension of these trials, some subtle 
foreshadowing of these woes to come, that makes 
Paterfamilias usually so loath to admit the existence 
of the important crisis until the inexorable logic of 
time forces him to accept the situation. He resolutely 
shuts his eyes to every sign of his daughter’s budding 
promise; he decidedly pooh-poohs mamma’s suggestion 
about abandoning short frocks ; he puts off indefinitely 
the momentous question of “coming out,” he laughs 
outright when mamma hints at the propriety of de- 
manding Mr. Marmalade’s intentions. He insists that 
Angelina shall wear ringlets long after all her school- 
fellows have blossomed resplendent in dandeaux and 
chignons; he calls her his little girl, his baby, he takes 
her on his knee, he bribes her with dolls and sugar- 
plums, he affects to be amused even (but ’tis a hollow 
mirth) when he picks up from the centre-table a hand- 
some visiting-card, and reads thereon, neatly engraved 
in German text, the significant legend : 





faiss Paterfamilias, 


Thursday Evenings. 





But procrastinate and palteras he will, the dreadful mo- 
ment is sure to come at last when he can no longer re- 
main blind to the unwelcome fact that he possesses a 
marriageable daughter. Perhaps itis an invitation to 
the grand ball from young Jiggleton, the dentist, on 
which mamma consults him ; perhaps it is a basket of 
flowers from old Dandelion, or a box at the opera 
with Flyaway, that first opens his reluctant eyes. 
What matters it? The disagreeable truth is patent ; 
Angelina is marriageable, and with a groan he faces 
the situation and nerves himself to his ungrateful task. 

The first change, and that, perhaps, not the least 
distasteful, he notices, appeals to that centre of all our 
nervous sensations—the pocket. Long frocks natur- 
ally cost more than short ones, and Miss Paterfamilias’ 
toilette in society is of course much more elaborate and 
expensive than Miss Angelina’s at school. Munitions 
must be furnished for the campaign, paniers and dot- 
tines, bonnets and brooches, silks and satins of all 
sorts. Milliners’ bills begin not only to multiply but 
to lengthen, and so does Paterfamilias’ face. Perhaps 
he ventures to express his dissatisfaction, but he is 
instantly silenced by indignant and voluble explanation. 
It is absolutely necessary that Angelina should present 
an appearance in society befitting her statien, and cer- 
tainly no man of spirit would subject his daughter to the 


degradation of wearing imitation point lace while that 
odious Miss Thompson sports real Valenciennes, or in- 
flict on her the shame of appearing with only pearl ear- 
rings at a ball to which those hateful Jones girls were 


sure to come radiant with diamonds, Of course this 
argument is unanswerable, and Paterfamilias, being a 
man of spirit, meekly holds his peace, and wonders if 
his father-in-law found it so expensive to dispose of 
his treasure. But the pecuniary loss is trifling com- 
pared to the annihilation of his peace of mind, He is 
constantly harassed by the necessity of keeping watch 
over his Angelina’s admirers, of assuring himself in 
regard to their antecedents and prospects, of ascer- 
taining the exact amount of Mr. Flyaway’s income, 
and whether Mr. Jiggleton is really his uncle’s only 
heir; above all, of barring out from his fold that wolf 
in sheep’s clothing, that foe to all domestic happiness, 
the ineligible young man. For it is a peculiarity of all 
marriageable daughters at the outset always to fall in 
love on the slightest provocation with the most in- 
eligible young man of their acquaintance. The clever 
but briefless barrister excites their warmest interest, 
the handsome but penniless poet enlists their deepest 
admiration, while the wealthy grocer and the affluent 
chiropodist are treated with cold contempt. To be 
sure, this is only at the beginning ; experience brings 
wisdom, and a clearer estimate of the relative values 
of genius and greenbacks for purposes of matrimoni. 1 
investment. But at first this propensity is apt to be 
a troublesome one, and it is only by unremitting vigi- 
lance that the anxious parent can secure for his dar- 
ling’s receptions the proper assortment of desirable 
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If the situation of any father of a family under these 
circumstances be unenviable, the case of a widower | 
with marriageable daughters is pitiable in the extreme. 
For, as we have said, a man’s wife relieves him toa 
considerable degree of the actual labor if not of the 
mental distress. It is she who plans the campaign 
and attends to the disposition of the forces, who does 
the preliminary skirmishing and seizes thedecisive mo- | 
ment for the final charge, while Paterfamilias guards the | 


a modern sceptic of his own time. When compre- | 
hended in its fundamental principle, this desire on the 
part of a Faust is the demoniac desire to de Gop, 
whereas Poe’s instinctive impulse was to dea brute. It 
is a Titanic aspiration certainly, but in its worst form. 


| The desire is zo¢ to be like Gop, xot to see and know 


Him; but to de Him; to live as Gop, to live Gon’s | 
life in every form of life. Hence a constant wrangling | 
with Gop, a constant cursing of Gop, a hate of Gop. | 


of these conjurers, as they spread among the people, 
did not end in the dreary journey to hell which Prot- 
estantism found it proper to append; the all-saving 
Virgin was usually at hand to redeem repentant 
wizards, and Theophilus, Militarius, etc., were thus 
saved from the powers of hell by the Ewig-Weibliche. 

In Faust, as the most famous of the wizards of his 
time, all the stories current of previous wizards found 
acommon centre. Born at Knittlingen inthe last 


flanks and sees to bringing up the supplies. But the | Six feet of man’s flesh finds it a very difficult matter to | years of the fifteenth century, evidently a jolly man, 


luckless widower has no resource but to do all this | 
drudgery himself, to plunge blindly into a species of | 


embrace the whole world, particularly at one moment | 
of time. So it can manage the problem only by and 


fond of practical jokes, with a fair knowledge of the 
secrets of mesmerism, a clever juggler, travelling all 


warfare where he or any man is only the veriest tyro, | bracing the world piece after piece, hurrying from one | over Germany, and everywhere leaving trace of his 
and any simpering simpleton of a school-girl can out- | pleasure to another ; hence by endless dissatisfaction. | presence by some act or other of deviltry, John Faust, 
wit and outflank him. He must do his own chaperon- | It is the curse of this craving that in its search after | even during his lifetime, acquired an extensive repu- 


ing and be his own duenna; when he would much 
rather be reading his paper at the club or enjoying a| 
quiet cigar anda glass of punch over a rubber of whist 
at his own fireside, he is dragged off to rout or ball, 

to linger through the martyrdom of three hours’ vapid 

conversation with scandalous old women or stupid 

young ones, for the really nice girls are all on the floor, 

and to endure the agony of seeing his darling whisked 

around the room in the arms of a dozen men that he 

knows have scarcely a dollar to bless themselves with, 

and no expectations. Then, if he has moredaughters 

than one, the youngest is always capturing the fellow 
that he meant for her eldest sister, and so on, until the 

chances are ten to one that the latter is left on his 

hands. These are only a few of the troubles that sow 
his way with thorns, until it is no wonder that he gives 

up the task in despair.and takes another wife to ease] 
him of the burden. 

The age of the marriageable daughter it is not easy 
to fix with any degree of exactness ; it is apt to vary 
with the point of view. To her own mind and to her 
fond parents’ she begins to be marriageable about the 
time she emerges from the chrysalis of short frocks 
into the full-blown glory of long ones, and she contin- 
ues so till her death. Other people, especially marry- 
ing men, regard it differently, and very materially con- 
tract the two extremes, especially the latter. Then, 
on the other hand, the possession or the lack of natur- 
al or adventitious advantages of face or fortune lends 
another element of uncertainty. A pretty girl, of 
course, is more marriageable than a homely one, and 
if she be also rich it is hard to fix a period when her 
marriageability ceases. But these are points which 
every man determines for himself; the only point upon 
which all men are agreed is that marriageable daugh- 
ters are a good deal like sisters—other people’s are in- 
finitely nicer and less troublesome than one’s own. 











GOETHE’S FAUST AND THE FAUST 
LEGEND. 


pains. A sensual man, driven to confession, must 
make the paradoxical answer that his “ pleasures” | 
give him pain, downright physical pain. Asked why 
he does not leave off the quest of pleasure, he will re- 
ply that he constantly expects to lay hold of it; but, as 
soon as seized, it turns into its opposite—very much 
like’ Mephisto’s trying to catch the Sirens, who turn 
into broomsticks as soon as his hands touch them. 

As the embodiment of this demoniac tendency in 
man, Faust presented himself to Goethe in the old 
chronicle. As such he is the very personification of 
the pantheistic Middle Ages. The history of that 
period furnishes us many terrible examples of these 
psychological phenomena, which have found in the 
saga of Dr. Faust this their highest expression. In 
that saga even the shades of the dead are recalled to 
life, to afford gratification to the wild desires of Faust. 
The origin of the Faust saga, indeed, is as old as 
human history. No sooner had religion anthropemor- 
phized Gop and made an idol of Him, than the same 
process was attempted with the devil. He also was 
made a person, and, like the personification of the good, 
was held to be communicable with. As Moses per- 
formed his miracles before the Egyptian king by the 
aid of Gop, the person, so did Jambres and Jannes rival 
his efforts by the aid of the devil. As Gop, the person, 
had sent a Son into the world to redeem mankind, 
born of a virgin, so the devil, as a person, was also 
made to send into the world a son by a virgin—Merlin. 
As Gop had taken possession of Solomon and imbued 
him with wisdom, so was Satan supposed to have 
taken possession of Solomon, robbed him of his ring, 
thrown him into the depths of the sea, and to have 
ruled in Solomon’s place upon the throne of Israel 
with seven hundred concubines. In every way this 
devil—Satan, Typhon, Ahriman, Samael, or Asmodi— 
was conceived the very antithesis of Gop, and after 
the advent of Christ as the anti-Christ. To enter into 
a bargain with him was supposed to be no more un- 








1. 
HE First Part of Goethe’s Faust, which is as yet 
the only part accessible to American readers in 
a translation, was originally published as a tragedy, 
and evidently had been conceived as such in the 
author’s mind. As a tragedy it is complete and a 
whole. Its heroine is Gretchen, and her death ends the 
play. It is Gretchen—Margaret, as we know her in 
English—who interests us, and who excites our pity,— 
that purifying pity which it is the aim of all tragedy 
to excite. Her fate we follow with painful suspense, 
while the fate of her weak-minded lover troubles us 
little. He has been mean, has incurred our contempt, 
and has exhibited few characteristics to interest us in 
him. The fine speeches he indulges in once and a 
while do not increase our affection for him as a char- 
acter, since they are so evidently the effusions of the 
poet. For Faust is not represented to us as a man 
who, in his true character, thirsts for knowledge as 
knowledge, for that pure knowledge which the Ger- 
mans Call philosophy or speculation ; but rather as one 
of those insatiable natures that long to obtain knowl- 
edge of everything in life under the form of pleasure. 
Such characters plunge into all kinds of sensual ex- 
cesses—not for inherent love of sensual pleasure, but 
in order to know what it may be, or, in other words, to 
obtain empirical knowledge. Nine out of ten, it may 
be safely averred, of all who waste their lives in sen- 
sual indulgences do so from this motive—the desire to 
et knowledge what sin may be like ; and to this pre- 
nderating class most surely Faust is represented to 
ha and not to that small number of men who, like 
Edgar Poe, plunge into sensual excesses from despair 
"at the impossibility of arriving at truth. Poe tried to 
drown consciousness ; Faust longs to enjoy all plea- 
sures consciously. Indeed, had Goethe desired to 
portray Faust differently, or to give him a different 
character, he would never have chosen for his hero the 
Doctor Faust of the middle ages, Lut would have taken 


common and impossible an affair than to stipulate with 


| Pleasure itnever overtakes it ; that allits pleasures are | tation as a wizard, and after his death—which oc- 


curred somewhere between the years 1540 and 1580, 
and must have been ot an unusual nature,—the story 
of his marvellous life and terrible end seems to have 
spread all over his country. This story, the original 
Faust-book, was first published in 1587. It produced 
an incredible excitement, and within a few years had 
been translated or rendered in various versions into 
the English, French, Dutch, and Polish languages. 
In this original Faust story, then, Faust appears to 
sell himself to the devil far more from a desire to 
obtain worldly pleasures than to obtain extensive 
knowledge. He appears not as a pale-faced student, 
but rather as an insatiable “ man of pleasure.” True, 
as the representative of all previous devil-conjurers, 
he is also represented as desirous to acquire knowl- 
edge ; but this tendency is not predominant. He sells 
himself to the devil for three objects—worldly honor, 
sensuous pleasure, and scientific knowledge ; but the 
last troubles him least. In this character Faust is 
introduced in Goethe’s tragedy, and made the de- 
stroyer of poor Gretchen. Itis this which makes the 
contrast between the two lovers so effective and in- 
creases our affection for Gretchen to a degree which 
could not have been reached had Goethe given Faust 
a nobler character. In his tragedy the whole plot 
turns on Faust’s bargain with the devil: “Give me 
pleasure to such degree that I shall say to a time-mo- 
ment, ‘ Remain, thou art so beautiful !’ and my soul is 
yours.” This beautiful time-moment Mephisto causes 
Faust to taste in Gretchen’s arms; and the devil 
thereby wins his wager. But Gretchen even the devil 
cannot win. Exciting our sympathy more and more as 
the conduct of Faust grows blacker, we pityingly follow 
her through crime and misery, even into prison, and 
care little, so soon as the voice from above tells us, 
“ She is saved !” what may become of her wretched 
lover. 

Much is said of the mystery of Faust, even when 
this First Part alone is spoken of. If there really were 
much mystery about the meaning of the tragedy, it 





Gop for everlasting happiness. It is true that a poor 
fellow, whom the Inquisition had laid hold of because 
he had been heard to deny the existence of the devil, 
asserted most earnestly: 

“T don’t deny that I did call on the devil. I had suffered severely 
under misfortune. I went several times upon a mountain and called 
upon the devil to come and take my soul in exchange for help and 
revenge upon my enemies, But he never came. An old witch told me 
[ must wait till a certain hour of the night, at a certain phase of the 
moon, and then call upon Lucifer, and, renouncing my soul to him, 
forswear Gop and Christendom, I did as she told me, but saw and 
heard nothing. She urged me to use stronger conjurations. I did: I 
wrote with my own blood an assignment of my soul upon some parch- 
ment, carried it to the place, and called upon Lucifer to come and take it. 
And he never came. Now, inasmuch as the devil is said to be ford of 
human souls, and as never was a soul offered to him more cheaply than 


mine, yet did he not come to take it, so I do not believe that a devil has 
existence.” 


But he was an exception, and, after suffering torture, 
cheerfully retracted his infidelity. In general no doubt 


be at any*moment entered into. The famous wizards 
—Theophilus, Militarius, Robert Duke of Normandy, 
etc.—thus obtained the reputation of having made an 
agreement with the devil; and, as these gentlemen prac- 
tised their art of magnetism and jugglery chiefly with a 
view to gain wealth and lead a “ happy ” life, the general 
understanding was that the devil, in exchange for 
their souls, had promised them all manner of worldly 
goods. Other men, versed in the same art of mes- 
merism, but practising it for the purpose of scientific 
experiments, were accordingly supposed to have made 
a different bargain with the devil; namely, that in ex- 
change for their souls he would reveal to them all the 
secrets of science. To this class of men belong Pope 
Sylvester II., the celebrated Virgilius, Roger Bacon, 
Rabbi Loew, and the famous and learned Tritheim, 
who raised the shade of Mary of Burgundy for the 
Emperor Maximilian, an achievement ascribed in the 
later Faust saga to Dr. Faust, and changed therein so 
as to refer to Helen of Troy. So long as the Roman 
Catholic religion maintained supremacy the stories 








was entertained that a compact with the devil might | 


would reflect little credit on the skill of the artist. 
What does it mean? is the constant inquiry, as it 
Goethe’s failure to make the meaning clear enough 
would not have marked a bungler. What would a 
painter say if, pointing to his Venus, you were to ask 
him, What does it mean? It is true that in music it 
has lately become the fashion to accompany “ sympho- 
nic poems” by long printed programmes meeting this 
inquiry. Perhaps in this progress we shall come to 
supplementing our poems by prose disquisitions ex- 
plaining their meaning, and indeed it must be con- 
fessed that many of our modern poems are sadly in 
want of such disquisitions, those of them, at least, 
which have meaning. Ultimately, very likely, even 
these prose disquisitions will attain such a perfection 
of art that they in their turn will require explanatory 
disquisition, and so on ad infinitum. 

The dramatic plot of the First Part of Faust? is clear 
enough, and we venture to say has never been misun- 
derstood by any one who has allowed the drama to 
make its own impressions upon him. Where, then, is 
the unclearness? That Goethe selected Faust and 
represented him as a vacillating mind with a certain 
thirst for knowledge and pleasure ?—that is the old 
story, as we find it in the saga of Dr. Faustus, which 
has never been considered particularly unclear. 
Goethe took this fable, as he took the story of Goetz von 
Berchlingen, from the history and traditions of the 
middle ages. If the criticism is to apply to the story 
of the Faust tragedy, it must likewise extend to the 
old saga, which Goethe followed most minutely. If 
there is an extraordinary meaning in the tragedy, then 
must there also be that very same meaning in the 
saga. But itis never the subject which constitutes 
a work of art ; and criticisms upon the subject leave 
unconsidered the work of art itself. Even the re- 
demption of Faust in the Second Part is not an idea for 








which Goethe, gud poet, deserves particular credit ; he 
found ¢hat ready at hand in one half of the conjurers’ 
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tales of the middle ages. Indeed, the whole plot— 
Faust’s first despair at not finding knowledge, his 
pact with the devil, his subsequent coarse life among 
such fellows as those of Auerbach’s cellar, his trip 
to hell—of which the Walpurgisnacht is the artistic 
representation,—his seduction of women, his great life 
in the Emperor Charles’s (or Maximilian’s) court, his 
calling up the shade of Helenaand falling in love with 
it, the birth of a strange child by Helena—a wonderful 
boy Justus Faustus, who as an infant already exhibited 
the gift of prophecy,—the sudden disappearance from 
the world of both Helena and her son,—all these inci- 
dents follow in almost the same logical connection in 
the sagas. Nay more: we have a number of old trage- 
dies, comedies, tragi-comedies, and ballets on the sub- 
iect of Faust. Most of these were written for pup- 
pet-shows. So far as the story is concerned, they all 
have nearly the incidents we have just narrated. 
Why, then, are not these dramas great works of art, 
the artistic subject being nearly the same as that of 
Goethe’s Faust? The difference is, that these pup- 
pet-shows are botchwork, the productions of illiterate 
men who employed wretched language, poor charac- 
ters, a bad succession of scenes, unpardonable poetry. 
But Goethe’s Faust is written by a genius and an 
artist. 

So large a proportion of modern literature is utterly 
empty of significance, but, by virtue either of highflown 
language or of the power of names, has got credit for 
some intangible, recondite meaning, that we have come 
to suspect whatever is offered as a work of art of 
having a meaning profounder than we can fathom. In- 
deed, it has become an axiom that a work of art is 
chiefly valuable for what it does zot express, or does 
not say clearly. A rose is not to be admired chiefly 
for its beauty and fragrance, for those are qualities 
clear to every beholder ; but it is the proper thing to 
tear all the leaves off, to take one of the petals, cut it 
open, examine it through a microscope, and then, per- 
ceiving some lines forming the shape, let us say, of a 
circle, one should cry that here we have reached the 
true meaning and beauty of the rose, for these lines 
are the symbols of the Everlasting One, the ultimate 
system, anything incomprehensible. Now, it should 
be once for all understood that no work of art deserves 
that name which does not express itself clearly. It 
should tell its own story, and so transparently that in 
enjoying it we never think of its being the work of 
another, for only in this case are incongruities smoothed 
away. But when it is needful to put up, as placard, 
“ Gentlemen, this tragedy of Faus?, far from being a 
tragedy, is rather the expression of a philosophical 
conception, which can only be explained to you by the 
following dissertation—” know that the work is botch- 
work, The First Part of “aust certainly needs no such 
placard. 

Nor does the Second Part. This Second Part does 

not at all change the character of the First Part, but, 
leaving it in its completeness as a whole, makes it at 
the same time a portion of a more comprehensive 
work. Being of itself a tragedy, it moreover now be- 
comes the first part of a grand dramatic poem—a great, 
nay, a thoroughly original dramatic poem, which, as 
such, has no other art-form than its own, and can be 
critised according to historical art-forms only in its 
several parts. The subject of this poem is still the 
restless wizard, Faust, but whereas in the First Part 
the unfolding of his character was subordinated to the 
chief end of tragedy—the awakening of pity—and was 
thus chiefly used as a means to excite our sympathy 
for Gretchen, in the Second Part the unfolding of 
Faust’s character becomes the chief end of the poem. 
Faust now becomes the actual hero of the poem; and 
the developement of this strange psychological phenom- 
enon in its historical surroundings as a phenomenon 
of the middle ages becomes the leading purpose. 
Hence, also, in the Second Part we are, as will be 
seen, for the first time actually transported by the 
poet into that wonderful period of human history. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE SO-CALLED INTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL. 


O THE Epiror OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: In Zhe Round Table of August 29 is an able 
letter from Hon. George T. Curtis, of which the following 
passage justifies some comment: “ There have always been 
in this country two schools of interpretation taking opposite 
views of the Constitution of the United States,” etc. 

Is not this erroneous and likely to mislead? Whether 
the Constitution is a compact or not ; and whether it makes 
a federation of the states, or nationalizes them into one 
state—are questions of fact to be settled by the instrument 
and historical evidences. Look at the map, and reflect a 


moment upon the states there represented: we see com. | 


they did not delegate. 4th. They speak of the “ Constitu- 


munities—each thoroughly organized and capacitated to do | tion prohibiting” states from “laying duties,” “ keeping 


every possible act of a nation, 


a pavement or the pillars of a colonnade. We find, in the 
historical records, that each state, at the very time that all 
were framing, discussing, and ratifying the Constitution, was 
sovereign, and was so described by herself in her organic law, 
and by all the states in the federal compact, just as George 
ILI. had done by treaty. We find also, in the same records, 
that each of the states, in ratifying the Constitution, did it 
in her own time, place, and convention, and by her own 
absolute vote—the first state ratifying December 7, 1787, 
and the last, May 20, 1790. And, lastly, we find from Ar- 
ticle VII. that the Constitution was to be “established be- 
tween the states ratifying.” ‘These are facts which even 
Deity cannot destroy or impair; and they, according to all 
publicists, precisely fill up the definition of a league or 
union of states, just as, according to all lawyers, certain 
facts fill the definition of murder or larceny. 

Now, a class of persons in our country have persistently as- 
serted these facts in political writings, speeches, state papers, 
commentaries, party platforms, and law books. They recog- 
nize as so many absolute political entities the united re- 
publics of America—in other words, “the United States of 
America”—this being the descriptive phrase of the Con- 
stitution, the title of the federation. They simply repeat 
the truth. They neither form nor belong to any “school of 
interpretation.” 

But after forty years had passed over our federal system, 
during which all its friends held the idea of associated 
states, and the kindred idea that the people were sovereign 
commonwealths which, in self-government, separately at- 
tended to all home affairs, and jointly to a few general and 
all foreign affairs, there arose and grew, under the auspices 
of Nathan Dane, Joseph Story, and Daniel Webster, what 
is called “‘the Massachusetts school.” 

Even this was not a “school of interpretation,” as Mr. 
Curtis would fain have us kelieve, for its dogmas were not 
the result of interpretation, but were assertions of fact which 
were true or false, and which were charged upon the federal 
system by its enemies, and disproved by its friends, at the 
time the Constitution was being “established between the 
states ratifying the same.” 

Mr. Webster taught the said dogmas in 1830-33, sub- 
stantially as follows : that the Constitution was made by the 
people of all the states, acting as one state or nation; that 
they therein divided the powers they chose to grant between 
their general and local governments; that their said Consti- 
tution, as far as it went, “effectually controlled state sover- 
eignty ”’—thus reducing states to provinces or counties, but 





“expressly reserving” to them such “ political rights and 
powers ” as it wished them to possess. Lincoln repeated 
this substantially in 1861 ; Raymond, for the Philadelphia 
Convention, in 1866; and 7%e World on June 3, 1868. 

In 1787-8 these very ideas were unavailingly urged as 
charges against the federal system hy Lowndes, Henry, Mar- 
tin, Yates, Lansing, and other enemies thereof; and but for 
the disproof of them by Hamilton, Madison, Wilson, Dick- 
inson, and others, the said system would have been over- 
whelmingly defeated. The Constitution was fully establish- 
ed, and it formed a federation or not in July, 1788. Sucha 
thing as practical interpretation could not then arise, for it 
was thereafter that the government provided for had to be 
elected, organized, installed, and set to work under the Con- 
stitution; and it was only afer these things were done 
that, in Congress and the courts, interpretations to find the 
intent of specific articles or clauses could be had or were 
needed. Hence the peculiar views concerning our polity 
which distinguish “the Massachusetts school” do not en- 
title it to be called a “school of interpretation.” It asserts 
as a fact that our federal instrument constitutes a state or 
nation, when the truth is it constitutes a union of states or 
federation. Should it not be called a “school of fiction?” 

Nor do the professed exegetical efforts of the faculty on 
leading questions seem to entitle them to be called a 
“school,” in any sense, for, 

1st. They assert, as a fact, that “the United States are a 
national unity, or state, because the preamble says: ‘ We, 
the people of the United States, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution’”; when the phrase itself disproves the 
assertion, necessitating, as it does, pre-existent common- 
wealths, which, being independent, must have come to- 
gether as thirteen persons would for a common purpose, 
without the associates losing their individuality. This 
alone is decisive; and the phrases ‘“ United States,” 
“Union of States,” “Citizens of States ;” the fact that the 
states are named in the instrument ; the seventh and charac- 
terizing article, and the numerous historical proofs of the 
falsity of the assertion, need not be adduced. 2d. They 
assert that the article declaring the Constitution to be “ the 
supreme law of the land” makes the government which 
springs from the law, and is) subject to the law, supreme 
over the law-makers, Stating it is the veductio ad ab- 
surdum, 30, They say that while the “ Constitution” 
created a national sovereignty for certain “ specified pur- 
poses, #¢ expressly reserved to the states all other political 
rights and powers” ( World, June 3, 1868; Lincoln, 1861). 
As to the “national sovereignty,” see the last point. A 
government in a republic cannot be a sovereignty at all. 
It can only have delegated powers, and be the creature and 
subordinate of the delegators. It (the Constitution) re- 





serves nothing ; but the states that made it “reserved ” all 





They are political entities | troops without consent of Congress,” ‘coining money,” 
—established facts, as distinct and palpable as the stones of | 


etc., etc. (see Mr. Curtis’s letter to 74e Round Table, July 
25), whereas these so-called prohibitions are self-imposed 
restrictions upon the states, which the Constitution merely 
evidences, 

These few of the numerous “interpretations” show what 
sort of a “school” Massachusetts keeps. If the word 
simply implies gregariousness, its propriety cannot be 
questioned, for the gathering and following have been 
large. But aside from interest, the only reason for follow- 
ing the school is best given by Jeremy Bentham, in his 
Fragment on Government (page 25) : 

“ Under the sanction of a great name, every string of words, however 
unmeaning, will have a certain currency, Reputation adds weight to 
sentiments which, had they stood alone, might have drawn nothing, 
perhaps, but contempt. Wonderful is that influence which 
is gained over young minds by the man who, on account of whatever 
class of merit, is returned in the character of a preceptor. Those who 
have derived, or fancy they hava derived, knowledge from what he 
knows, or appears to know, will naturally be for judging as he judges, 


reasoning as he reasons, approving as he approves, and condemning 
as he condemns,” 


It is surprising, and indeed humiliating, to see how de- 
pendent and gregarious the most of our learned com- 
mentators, critics, editors, and statesmen are, even in 
matters of high and momentous duty, requiring inde- 
pendent and conscientious judgement. All must follow 
some bell. For instance, in our day we have numerous 
expositors getting an idea or prejudice from Webster or 
Story, and never looking at the basis. of it, but spending 
the rest of their lives in obtaining sustenance for it, and 
passing by, in the groping and culling search, innumerable 
shining, aye, almost dazzling gems of counter-truth, without 
noticing them. 

But we have cheering signs. New defenders of state 
sovereignty are arising every day. Our people are rapidly 
coming to prefer the faith of our venerated sires to the 
deceptions above exposed. The writer hereof has ex- 
changed Story’s dogmas for the truth. Several leading 
public men and newspapers have been converted, and 
among them notably Ze World, one of the ablest and best 
papers in America. Its views, as the above quotations 
show, were Webster’s early ones, but in a late issue it took 
the true ground that the American states are leagued ; that 
“these United States are not a nation. It was never in- 
tended that they should be.” Respectfully, 


. B. J. SAGE. 
New York, Sept. 9, 1868. 








THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
To THE Epiror OF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Sir: It isa significant fact that in the plan of Edmund 
Randolph, submitted to the convention which formed the 
Constitution, and reported from the committee of the whole, 
the word NATIONAL occurs more than twenty times ; such 
as national legislature, national executive, national judici- 
ary, national treasury, etc. In the plan as finally reported 
and adopted it is entirely omitted. In place of it we have 
“Congress of the United States,” “ Senate of the United 
States,” ‘President of the United States,” “ Treasury of 
the United States,” etc. Why this change? Does it not 
show that our government was not intended to be a na- 
tional one ? 

I can well remember when I was a lad, more than forty 
years ago, that Washington city was almost always called 
“the Federal City.” 

It is one of the most cheering “signs of the times” to 
see our ablest statesmen “stand in the ways, and ask for 
the old paths.” Is it possible for us to get back into these 
paths ? 

In Long’s Decline of the Roman Republic we read that 
“Caius [Gracchus] had excuse enough in the corrupted 
state of the commonwealth for attempting a complete re- 
form ; but we, who have had more experience than he had, 
know now that a corrupt state cannot be reformed. It must 
perish as a state and be restored by long suffering. It is in- 
structive to find in the ante-revolutionary history of France 
that men unknown to the world, but gifted with a keener 
sight than their neighbors, saw that it was impossible to 
cure the rottenness of French society, and that a violent 
revolution was inevitable.” It is to be hoped that we 
have not yet reached that degree of corruption. 

But we must recur to first principles. Our representa- 
tives and senators must learn that Congress owes not 
only its Aowers, but its very existence, to the Constitution ; 
that z¢ is a special grant with general reservations, and not a 
general grant with special reservations. Hence, they have 
no powers but such as are expressly granted. Indeed, it 
would not be amiss if every member of Congress were re+ 
quired to stand an approved examination on the Constitu- 
tion by the Supreme Court before taking the oath, They 
would then learn that there are no powers “ outside of the 
Constitution ”—no power to regulate suffrage in the states ; 
to deprive persons of rights and privileges which they have 
always enjoyed, and that, too, without indictment, trial, or 
conviction; to establish military government in time of 
peace over ten states of the Union; toabolish trial by jury, 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus, and to do many other 
things which are not only not granted, but expressly pro- 
hibited, by the Constitution. |. Ay 

ScpTeamBer tt, 1868. 
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- THE BOURBON QUESTION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Sir: I have read with exceeding interest the articles up- 
on this question printed in the July and the September 
numbers of Putnam’s Magazine. The papers to which 
these are supplementary, published during the year 1853 in 
the original Monthly, excited most intensely my curiosity. 
They were made the subject of a letter to their author, the 
Rev. Mr. Hanson, in which information was requested up- 
on certain points left, to my comprehension, a little obscure. 
The reply to this letter, bearing date of Feb. 8, 1854, is be- 
fore me. Since the knowledge sought, as the answer states, 
“is for the most part given” in Zhe Lost Prince (which 
book had not then come to my hand), I will copy only two 
brief passag One p ge is this: “ You will also find 
the affidavit of Mrs. Williams that Eleazar is not her son, 
and that the Romish priest, Francis Marcoux, who forged 
the former affidavit in her name, or, to speak more correct- 
ly, obtained her mark to statements in English the direct 
contrary to what she made in Indian, Zed.” The other is 
this: “I should feel obliged if you would read it” (the 
book, which was sent me), “and give it a careful review of 
some length in the paper of greatest circulation in your vi- 
cinity, laying particular stress on the diabolical forgery of 
Marcoux. The scamp did not expect to be handled as he 
has been; and De Courcey, the Jesuit who requested him 
to obtain the affidavit, does not deny the facts.” These sen- 
tences are cited for the relation which they hold to the com- 
munication obtained by Mr. Robertson (July Putnam) from 
the justice before whom the two affidavits “were sworn,” 
and to the record claimed to have been found among the pa- 
pers of Mr. Williams, that Marcoux was “a dishonest vil- 
lain and a liar to invent such a false tale as coming from 
her” (the reputed mother of Williams). 

Upon the reception of Zhe Lost Prince I studied it through 
and through again. The impression produced was that of 
a closely-connected, most ingenious argument, in which 
proved fact followed proved fact, with scarcely a break in the 
succession, right onward to conclusion, from a premise par- 
taking of the nature of a supposition in the arithmetical rule 
of position, or of that of x in algebra—in short, the idea 
taken for a starting-point appeared as if it might have been 
thrown into the imagination of Williams through the will 
of some mesmerizer, who, having knowledge (however ac- 
quired) of certain events in the history of the Dauphin and 
of those in the history of Williams, as well as of various 
marks upon the person of the latter, led the mind of his sub- 
ject, unconsciously to the subject himself, step by step for- 
ward in accordance with that knowledge. The starting-idea 
to which I allude is that of the fall into the water of Lake 
George. The account given by Williams of himself is that 
he remembers nothing which took place before the recovery 
of his reason, which recovery, Ae says, resulted from that 
fall; so that some sort of a conception of a fall must have 
flitted before his imagination. Hence, upon perusal of the 
account, my thought was forced by the evidence rather in the 
direction of mesmeric operation than in that of a kind of a 
flashing recollection of an actual occurrence, as the cause of 
the impression in question. 

Weil, my former leaning /eans farther by means of the 
bearings upon it of the articles both of Mr. Robertson and 
Dr. Vinton. On the one hand, the disagreements and the 
apparent falsifications of Mr. Hanson’s text which the 
former presents, in “ the hand-writing of Williams,” con- 
stitute indisputable proof that the narrative contained in 
The Lost Prince is not the straightforward, veritable his- 
tory which it is claimed to be; while, on the other hand, 
the testimony supplied by Dr. Vinton renders it impossible 
that the main foundations upon which that narrative was 
built were pure inventions by Williams, even supposing 
him to have been possessed of the capacity for constructing 
so complicated and so skilfully adjusted a plot as that 
which was constructed, if the grounds of the narrative 
were fictitious. /, for one, do not credit for a moment that 
he had the ability. The judgement upon the matter of Dr. 
Hawks, given in the introductory to the first paper in Pzt- 
nam’s Monthly, is sufficient for me. I take it that he was 
one who could so gauge the faculties exhibited to him as 
to tell whether their possessor was a booby or a Bacon. 
Perhaps I ought to modify my remark, and to offer it as 
my opinion that one so acute as Dr. Hawks was could 
have distinguished a dunce from a man of mind before 
that troublesome reverser of decisions, modern “ spiritual- 
ism,” came te preside over the mental movements of both 
the witless and the wise. 

Then, if. mesmerism, or something akin with it, was the 
agent which furnished the materials for the history of Wil- 
liams, what is the possible (for I have not at hand the 
means of arriving at the probable) process of its action ? 

According to Dr. Vinton’s statement, there was, prior to 
1844, a rumor identifying Williams with the dauphin. If 
the information which Mr. Robertson speaks of as having 
been communicated to the New York French newspaper, 
by Haskins, of Buffalo, can be relied upon in every respect, 
there existed foundation for the rumor as early as 1839 ; 
but I am not satisfied fully that the profound secret did not 
come into the keeping of its communicator very near the 
time when it was reconveyed to the New York print. 
Query—Whether the letter forwarded to Zhe Courier was 
not, after all, in the eyer-obtruding Eleazar “hand- 
writing” ? 








The rumor was started, whether before de Joinville’s in- | 
terview with Williams or near the period of the latter’s | 
visit to Newport, by some one unknown to me, of course. 
If Dr. Vinton has knowledge of the person, he has done 
his cause injury in withholding the knowledge from 
the public. And here, by the way, I will say that the 
same cause has been left at a needless disadvantage by the | 
suppression of the name of the “German gentleman of| 
high standing,” “ R ,’ who bore testimony to the ex- 
clamations drawn from the Duke of Wiirtemberg at be- 
holding Williams. Still further, how much of the doubt 
lingering in the minds of many might have been removed, 
if Dr. Vinton had apprised his readers (as he must have 
known) who was the man, hidden under the initial “C.,” 
who made the threatening call upon Hanson in April, 
1854. 

Let the originator of the rumor be whom he might, I 
assume that he was the one who brought Williams under 
an influence such that he fancied that an image of the past 
was before him at sight of the portrait of Simon, in the 
parlor of Mrs. Com. Perry, and that it appeared to him that 
the event which he related to have taken place in the 
presence of de Joinville and of the surgeon, at Green Bay, 
did take place. Was that operator eye to eye with his 
subject in the Newport parlor? Dr. Vinton can indi- 
cate an answer, if he will, by stating who were a// the 
members of “the family” who puzzled themselves “with 
the explanation of the phenomenon of the evening.” 
The theory which I am outlining does not require that 
he who received the impression should be within 
either speaking or visual range of him who produced it. 
There are facts for evidence enough to convince me that 
one person of peculiar organization may, under certain 
circumstances, be influenced mentally by another having 
strong power of volition, even although the two be miles 
apart, as well as entire strangers one to the other. A 
record is in being which proves that there was living in the 
year 1844 one man at least who, at given periods and in 
particular conditions of his mind, had revealed to him, as if 
through a marvellous sixth sense, real occurrences of which 
his ordinary senses had given no note; also, who had the 
faculty of projecting his thoughts, whether original or re- 
ceived as herewith intimated, through space, and of lodg- 
ing them in the brain of another, to be evolved there- 
from, in involuntary actions, along the muscles whose 
normal office it was only te do the bidding of the brain 
occupied. 

Now, might not some one, gifted like him to whom I have 
referred, first have searched out, with his mysterious, as if 
supernatural, vision the evidences tending to identify Wil- 
liams with the missing prince; then have transferred into 
the man’s passive mind a half understanding—perhaps 
better, a kind of imaginary glimpse—of the person and 
the surroundings of that prince while a child in prison ; 
then, finally, have so entered into his very fibres as to cause 
him, without his own brain’s knowing it, even to write the 
passages in his journal giving account of de Joinville’s re- 
velations to him, together with the letters, etc., found by 
his literary executor, Mr. Robertson? The proper infer- 
ence from my inquiry is that I do not believe the statements 
embraced in those passages ; that I do believe the passages 
were penned not at the dates attached to them, but after- 
ward ; and that my opinion is that they were made up for 
woof, a few threads of which were yet wanting to complete 
the web whose weaving had been taken in hand. 

It may be put down as another conclusion from my pro- 
position that the asserted incident of the French boy’s 
falling into the water was a manufactured one; hence that 
old “ Skenondough” was under the influence of the mes- 
merizer while giving his testimony. By the way, I am quite 
mistrustful of all these very old persons who have been offered 
as witnesses, of Mrs. Margaret Deboit among the number. 
Even the declaration of his Royal Highness Prince Paul 
William of Wiirtemberg, “ R.’s” guest in February, 1853, 
comes in for its share of suspicion. It is scarcely credible 
that he, a foreigner, should be intrusted with the secret 
imparted by him, which the French intriguers had taken so 
great pains to guard. 

Was he who bore the name of Eleazar Williams the 
“lost prince?” I am not to be understood as insisting 
that he was not; but if he was, I am constrained, from the 
singular character and connections of the evidence bearing 
in the case, to de/ieve that the fact was discovered in a man- 
ner at any rate very similar to that which has been shown 
in this rambling letter. If he was not, then there are some 
most remarkable coincidences to be disposed of. 

In conclusion, I offer a couple of items, one for Mr. 
Robertson, the other for Dr. Vinton. First, on examining 
closely the dates given in the journal of Williams, I found, 
by tracing backward, that many of them were not correct. 
In one place the doings of a Sunday, recorded as having 
occurred upon a particular day of the month, are put forward 
of the true day; while in another place the Sunday comes 
earlier in the month than it should come. So that there are 
departures from the right time not only, but the false dates 
fail to correspond among themselves. The discrepancies 
are more frequent in the older than in the newer portions 
of the journal. Secondly, Mr. Robertson himself states 
that, in 1800, Eleazar, the fourth son of Mrs. Williams, was 
in the “fifteenth year” of his age. Hence the child must 
have been born either in or before 1786. Yet the baptismal 
register shows that to have been the birth-year of the third 














son, whose name appears in the register. Mr. Literary 


Executor, come into court and make answer to the question 
which arises. G, W. EveLErH, 

Fort FarrFievp, Maine, Aug. 26, 1868, 

[Whether Mr. Eveleth’s suggestion tends to reconcile 
conflicting incidents, or to substitute for old difficulties a new 
one quite as great, our readers must determine for them- 
selves. For our part, a perusal of the two recent articles in 
Puitnam’s, together with a re-examination of Mr. Hanson’s 
original articles of 1853, and of his book, 7he Lost Prince, of 
the following year, confirms our previous belief that the re- 
jection of Eleazar Williams’s claim to be the suppressed 
dauphin involves difficulties far greater than their accep- 
tance,—difficulties, in fact, which to us seem insuperable. 
Mr. Robertson’s testimony that the Rev. Mr. Williams 
busied himself in subterraneous and indefensible measures 
for the substantiation of his claim and the stimulating of 
interest in it, is by no means irreconcilable with the proba- 
ble course of a man of such dulness as, advocates and oppo- 
nents alike, all Mr. Williams’s observers agree in attribut- 
ing tohim. Even Dr. Vinton’s letter, which goes far to for- 
tify our conviction in the proof of identity from the marks 
on Mr, Williams’s person, unintentionally supplies another 
proof of the same trickiness which Mr. Robertson adduces 
as calculated to dispel belief. The first of Dr. Vinton’s four 
reasons for believing in the controverted identity was Mr. 
Williams’s surprising agitation on coming upon a portrait 
of Simon in a book at Mrs. Commodore Perry’s house, in 
Newport: on making this discovery he sat, Dr. Vinton says, 
“ upright and stiff in his chair, his eyes fixed and wide open, 
his hands clenched on the table, his whole frame shaken and 
trembling, as if a paralysis had seized him,” and as soon as 
speech returned, he ejaculated, “ ‘That image has haunted 
me, day and night, as long as I can remember. ’Tis the 
horrid vision of my dreams. What is it? Who is it?” 
This was in August, 1854. Now, in the summer of 1850 or 
’51, Mr. Hanson records (Zhe Lost Prince, p. 354), Wil- 
liams went through the same performance before Prof. Day 
and his family at Northampton, impressing them as he after- 
wards did Dr. Vinton. But, as we have said, however re- 
course to such tricks may reflect upon the sincerity or wis- 
dom of Williams—a weak and silly person—it does not in 
the least invalidate the entirely extraneous and converging 
lines of proof arranged by Mr. Hanson, a gentleman and 
clergyman whose integrity is above suspicion, One source 
of information still remains, and, until it becomes accessible, 
we at least shall hold our opinion of the matter in suspense. 
This is the still withheld memoirs of Talleyrand. If Mr. 
Hanson is right, a part of that nobleman’s business in this 
country was to communicate with the persons who, it is 
alleged, conveyed the dauphin (Williams) to the Indians ; 
and he further expresses his conviction that Talleyrand was 
conversant with the whole transaction of his feigned death, 
abduction from the temple, and removal to America. The 
period of thirty years from Talleyrand’s death, during which 
his memoirs were to be kept strictly secret, expired last 
April, but they were again sealed up and their publication 
postponed, on the score, as alleged by his literary executors, 
of the surprising nature of the disclosures they contain. If, 
when they appear, there should be found no mention of this 
affair of the dauphin, our faith in it will receive a shock 
which we do not think can come from any other quarter.— 
Ep. Rounp TABLE.] 
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THE HERMITS* 


Tho phase of social organization has very 
much the same history,—a childhood in which the 
elements are held loosely together ; a youth in which 
they combine for great efforts and for these alone; a 
ripe manhood in which the individuality of the parts 
harmonizes and blends with the unity of the whole; 
and, lastly, an old age in which all individuality is 
lost, and society becomes a molten mass. Then 
comes dissolution, followed by decomposition—return 
to original elements, which, under new influences, re- 
unite and form fresh combinations. These new influ- 
ences, however, have their origin in the processes of 
society itself; they are produced in the course of 
decomposition; they are the lost savor of the salt of 
the earth, which returns to society when decompo- 
sition has done its work. Out of the rottenness and 
putrefaction of every decaying civilization there al- 
ways escape some men whose end, in the. economy 
of human progress, seems to be, on each occasion, to 
lay deeper and deeper, in loneliness and seclusion, the 
basis of a new society. 

When the great fabric of the Roman empire and 
of classic civilization was falling to pieces, when it 
had altogether become so foul and slimy as to afford 














* The Hermits. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1868. f . ; 
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no basis for a noble, manly life of any sort, then all | 
men that had any nobility in them made haste to flee 
from its influences, to escape from its sloughs and 
quagmires, and to seck were it but the merest needle- | 
point of everlasting rock, whereon to rear a heavenly- 
pointing life. ‘“Vanitas vanitatum et omnia vanitas, 
preter amare Deum et illi soli servire. Ista est 
summa sapientia per contemptum mundi tendere ad 
regna coelestia.”* Woe to the world when the only 
way to heaven lies through contempt of it! Blessed 
above all men were ye to whom strength was given, 
in those days, when Gop seemed about to leave the 
earth, to cleave to the skirts of His garment, and, 
with pure hands and hearts, to offer Him a habitation 
with you! Ye were the five for whose sake Sodom 
was spared. We, who enjoy the fruits of your labors, 
your vigils, your prayers, your strugglings, are not 
strong enough to pay you even a tribute of admira- 
tion. Your abode was in the desert; we wonder 
why you could not have let your light shine among 
men. Alas! our pale, passionless, insipid times little 
know the passions that raged in the bosoms of yours ; 
little, too, of the strength that was required to stem 
them. Courage enough it required in those days to 
make even your own salvation sure; the world was 
past salvation, yea, there was nothing in it worth 
saving but yourselves, and ye did well to secure 
that. “The dawn comes not again, till the night 
hath fully set in.” The day came when the blast of 
the desert, hitherto the bearer of death, came laden 
with the sounds of a voice that called a dead world to 
life. But ere then men had done incomprehensible 
work. Men whose existence, whose very self almost, 
was composed of old-world elements, set themselves 
to the task of denying themselves, and eliminating 
from all that they were the pure immortal basis of the 
soul. On that basis they—these hermits, whom we 
look upon with pitying contempt—laid the founda- 
tions of modern life, of all that we are conscious of 
being. The instruments with which these heroic 
souls burst their fetters may seem to us rude and 
savage, or childish and ridiculous ; be it so; never- 
theless they did burst them. Have we instruments 
wherewith we are able to burst ours? Perhaps, if we 
saw the machinery wherewith the stone blécks that 
form the pyramids were raised we should smile con- 
temptuously. Yes, but the pyramids are there, and 
will be there when all other monuments erected 
hitherto shall have passed away. So modern civiliza- 
tion is here, modern thought and modern culture; 
the hermits laid the foundations of them with vision- 
ary fanaticism bordering on madness, but then they 
laidthem. Issuing from their dens in the mountains 
and deserts, they wielded a power which, perhaps, 
they did not much err in believing to be supernatural 
and divine. Of a certainty they drew it from the 
source of all might. They changed the aspect of the 
world, the meaning and aims of life, and gave man- 
kind a new ideal. 

But, with all this, they have been forgotten as few 
doers of mighty things ever have been. So much so, 
indeed, that we have come to fancy that the modern 
world is the natural offspring of the old. It is not so; 
it is rather a phoenix which sprang from the ashes of 
its parent. If we would see the birth of the modern 
world, and the gulf which divides it from the ancient, 
we must go back to the first hermit that took up his 
abode in the Thebaid, casting his body in the gulf that 
his soul might cross.. From him we can trace the 
hermit life through all its phases of growth and decay, 
and see how it acted upon the world. Mr. Kingsley’s 
work will enable all who are interested in the subject 
todo so. It consists for the most part of translations 
of ancient lives of the hermits, written by fathers of 
the Church and others, the translator having inter- 
spersed remarks and explanations of his own, and 
prefixed to the whole a highly interesting introduction. 
The work may be divided into three parts, the first 
being devoted to the hermits of Africa, z. ¢., of the 
Thebaid, the second to those of Asia, and the third 
to those of Europe. A few pages at the end are de- 
voted to “anchorites, strictly so called.” Great praise 
is due to Mr. Kingsley as a translator; his style re- 
tains all the boldness and quaintness of the originals. 
His own remarks are neither very judicious nor very 
profound. They betray his usual dilettanteism, loose- 
ness of thought, and tendency to unctuousness. The 
book is elegantly printed and bound. 

The first Christian hermit—the first who fled from 
the pagan world to the mountains of the Thebaid— 
seems to have been Paul, a native of the Upper The- 
baid, who, being left an orphan at an early age, escaped 
the murderous clutches of a brother-in-law, to whose 











* De Imitatione Christi, Lib. 1, Cap. i. 


care he and his property had been entrusted, only by 
a precipitate flight to the desert. 

“Once there he changed need into pleasure, and going on and then 
stopping awhile again and again, reached at last a stony cliff, at the foot 
whereof was, nigh at hand, a great cave, its mouth closed with a stone. 
Having moved which away (as man’s longing is to know the hidden), 
exploring more greedily, he sees within a great hall, open to the sky 
above, but sha‘led by the spreading boughs of an ancient palm; and in it 
a clear spring, the rill from which, flowing a short space forth, was sucked 
up again by the same soil which had given it birth. ‘There were beside 
in that cavernous mountain not a few dwellings, in which he saw rusty 
anvils and hammers, with which coin had been stamped of old. For this 
place (so books say) was the workshop for base coin in the days when 
Antony lived with Cleopatra. 

“Therefore, in this beloved dwelling, offered him as it were by Gop, 
he spent all his life in prayer, while the palm-tree gave him food and 
clothes.” 


We know little of this Paul except what relates to 
his connection with Antony, who paid him a visit 
when the former was 113, the latter 90 years old 
On this occasion Antony had several very remarkable 
adventures. Among others he met a hippocentaur 
who directed him on his way. ‘“ But,” says Jerome, 
the narrator, “whether the devil took this form to ter- 
rify him, or whether the desert, fertile (as is its wont) 
in monstrous animals, begets that beast likewise, we 
hold as uncertain.” His next encounter was with a 
faun, who said to him: “I am a mortal, and one of 
the inhabitants of the desert, whom the Gentiles, de- 
luded by various errors, worship by the name of fauns, 
satyrs, and incubi. I come as ambassador from our 
herd, that thou mayest pray for us to the common 
Gop, who, we know, has come for the salvation of the 
world, and his sound is gone out into all lands.” 
Paul’s reception of Antony was at first not very cor- 
dial, but when he recognized his visitor he, smiling, 
opened the door. They mingled mutual embraces, 
and saluted each other by their names, and committed 
themselves in common to the grace of Gop.” If the 
mythical character of much of Paul’s biography did 
not leave us at liberty to believe no more of it than 
we choose, the following anecdote might lead us to 
suppose that the hermits were after all very trivial 
people : 

“ But here a contention arising as to which of them should break the 
loaf [which had been brought by a raven] occupied the day till well nigh 
evening. Paul insisted as the host; Antony declined as the younger 


man. At last it was agreed that they should take hold of the loaf at 


opposite ends, and each pull towards himself, and keep what was left in 
his hand.” 


Paul died alone in his cell in the attitude of prayer, 
and his grave was dug by two lions of the desert. It 
is a pity that these interesting biographies of the her- 
mits are so marred by miraculous tales which cannot 
but detract considerably from their historic value. 

Of all the Egyptian hermits the greatest was the 
Antony above mentioned, a native of Coma, near 
Heracleia, in middle Egypt, and born A. D. 251. Be- 
ing of an earnest and religious turn of mind, he 
distributed among the poor the whole of his wealth, 
except a little which he kept back for his sister. Re- 
tiring into the desert he subjected himself to the 
severest chastisements and penances, combating and 
overcoming at every turn the Protean wiles of Satan. 
The accounts of his struggles with the evil one are 
very extraordinary, but are too long for citation. 
Let us rather quote a phrase which throws strong 
light on the true nature of the man: “When he 
was going to eat or sleep he was ashamed, 
when he considered the rational element of his 
soul.” Antony seems to have been a man full 
of calm thought, deep, pure feeling, earnest energy, 
and modest demeanor. He courted instead of shun- 
ning persecution, and challenged the heathen judges 
to do their worst. Many sayings and doings of An- 
tony are recorded. Here is an example of the 
former : 


‘** A hunter came by, and saw Antony rejoicing with the brethren, and 
it displeased him. Quoth Antony, ‘ Put an arrow in thy bow and 
draw ;’ and he did. Quoth Antony, ‘ Draw higher ;’ and again, * Draw 
higher still.’ And he said, ‘If I overdraw, I shall break my bow.’ 
Quoth Antony, ‘ So it is in the work of Gop. If we stretch the breth- 
ren beyond measure, they fail.’ ”” 


This was the man who by his noble and blameless 
life contributed so much to ennoble the hermit-life that 
he is generally considered to have been its originator. 
The other Egyptian hermits, of whom accounts are 
given in Mr. Kingsley’s volume, are Hilarion and 
Arsenius. The life and character of the former very 
much resemble those of Antony, though his adven- 
tures during one part of his career were such as to 
remind us of Chariton’s story of Chaireas and Callir- 
rhoé. He died in Cyprus about the age of eighty. 
Arsenius, who at one time occupied the post of tutor 
to Arcadius and Honorius, the sons of Theodosius, 
seems to have been nervous and impatient; he wept 
himself blind. We do not know that Mr. Kingsley is 
right in saying that Arsenius witnessed the circum-’ 
stance which put a termination to the Roman gladia- 
torial shows, but the circumstance is worth citing for 
its own sake: 


‘“* Honorius bethought himself of celebrating once more the heathen 
festival of the Secular Games, and formally to allow [s#c] therein an ex- 
hibition of gladiators, But in the midst of that show sprang down into 
the arena of the Colosseum of Rome an unknown monk—some said from 
Nitria, some from Phrygia—and with his own hands parted the combat- 
ants in the name of Christ and Gop. The mob, balked for a moment 
of their pleasure, sprang on him and stoned him to death. But the 
crime was followed bya sudden revulsion of feeling. By an edict of 
the emperor the gladiatorial sports were forbidden for ever.” 


As representatives of the hermits of Asia, Mr. 
Kingsley selects Basil, the friend of Gregory of Na- 
zianzen, and Simeon Stylites, whose name and charac- 
ter—at least the darker side of it—are familiar to all 
readers of Tennyson. The work before us contains 
a detailed account of his life. 

Considerable space is devoted to the hermits of 
Europe, who are represented by St. Severinus, St. 
Goar, St. Brendan, St. Malo, St. Columba, St. 
Guthlac, St. Godric of Finchale, and others of less 
note. St. Severinus, who refused to give any account 
of his origin, but who was probably a native of the 
neighborhood of Carthage, chose Noricum or Austria 
as the scene of his civilizing efforts. The account of 
his life by his pupil, Eugippus, is perhaps the most 
trustworthy biography of a hermit we have ; it is freer 
than any other from tales of prodigies. Severinus was 
no hermit, in a strict sense. He mixed largely with 
the world, and used his influence in various and some- 
times questionable forms, in order to promote human- 
ity and stem barbarity. It was he that gave the first 
impulse to the genius of Odoacer, who, when he mi- 
grated to Italy, carried with him the corpse of St. 
Severinus undecayed, though he had been six years 
dead, and giving forth exceeding fragrance, “ though 
(says Eugippus) no embalmer’s hand had touched it.” 
It found a resting place near Naples, in that very villa 
of Lucullus, at Misenum, to which Odoacer had sent 
the last Emperor of Rome, to dream his ignoble life 
away in helpless luxury. Mr. Kingsley adds: 


“Tragic, in the very highest sense, the story is throughout. M. Oza- 
nam has well said of that death-bed scene between the saint and the bar- 
barian king and queen: ‘The history of invasions has many a pathetic 
scene; but I know none more instructive than the dying agony of that 
old Roman expiring between two barbarians, and less touched with the 
ruin of the empire than with the peril of their souls.’ But even more in- 
structive, and more tragic also, is the strange coincidence that the wonder- 
working corpse of the starved and barefooted hermit should rest beside 
the last Emperor of Rome. It is the symbol of a newera. The kings of 
this world have been judged and cast out. ‘The empire of the flesh is to 
perish, and the empire of the spirit to conquer thenceforth for evermore.’” 


Many persons have been made familiar with the 
name of St. Brendan through two recent poems, the 
one by Matthew Arnold, the other by Sebastian Evans. 
These being sufficient to excite curiosity, we shall 
simply say that the account of the saint given in Mr. 
Kingsley’s work is as wonderful as the Hés¢ory of Sin- 
bad the Sailor, and very similar to the same. St. 
Cuthbert, over whose remains Durham Cathedral was 
reared, is a remarkable instance of humanity in a bar- 
barous age. His regard for life went so far that he 
would not allow the birds in his neighborhood to be 
killed. Many wonderful stories are told of his miracle- 
working powers. St. Guthlac, whose biography is 
familiar to all readers of Saxon, had his abode in the 
Cambridgeshire fens, on an island, to which he sailed 
in a canoe over what is now dry land. The once 
famous abbey of Crowland was erected over his re- 
mains, and it is interesting to know that from it went 
forth the monks who founded the university of Cam- 
bridge. The last hermit mentioned by Mr. Kingsley 
is Godric of Finchale, who lived in the twelfth century. 
At that time the appetite for the miraculous seems to 
have been particularly keen, so that Godric’s life is 
more than usually rich in strange events. Notwith- 
standing this, it affords us a picture of the condition of 
things in a remote part of England at an obscure pe- 
riod. Having survived till the year 1160, Godric must 
have witnessed many of the horrors that have caused 
the reign of King Stephen to be regarded as the dark- 
est and bloodiest in English history. It is said that 
at that time Northumberland was entirely depopulated. 

It would seem from Mr. Kingsley’s remarks on an- 
chorites—hermits who lived immured in cells attached 
to cathedrals and churches—that they were very com- 
mon in England at one period. Their mode of life 
may best be learned from the Ancren Riwle, a work 
familiar to all réaders of Semi-Saxon. There is a very 
interesting and instructive account of a female ancho- 
rite in the notes to a German historical novel called 
Ekkehardt. 

The hermit life in England seems to have become 
extinct in 1537. At that time, Mr. Kingsley tells us 
(quoting from Froude’s History of England): 

*«* An ancient hermit tottered night after night from his cell toa chapel 
on the cliff, and the tapers on the altar before which he knelt in his lone- 
ly orisons made a familiar beacon far over the rolling waters. The men 
of the rising world cared little for the sentiment of the past. The ancho- 
rite was told sternly by the workmen that his light was a signal to the 
king’s enemies’ (a Spanish invasion from Flanders was expected), ‘and 
must burn no more, and, when it was next seen, three of them waylaid the 
old man on his way home, threw him down and beat him cruelly.’ 
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** So ended, in an undignified way, as worn-out institutions are wont to 

end, the hermit life in the British Isles. Will it ever reappear? Who | 
can tell? To an age of luxury and unbelief has succeeded, more than once | 
in history, an age of remorse and superstition. Gay gentlemen and ladies | 
may renounce the world, as they did in the time of St. Jerome, when the | 
world is ready to renourice them. We have already our nunneries, our 
monasteries, of more creeds than one; and the mountains of Kerry, 
or the pine forests of the Highlands, may some day once more hold her- 
mits,” . . . ‘The fancy may seem impossible. It is not more im- 
possible than many religious phenomena seemed forty years ago, which | 
are now no fancies, but powerful facts.” 
This may actually take place in England; in Amer- 
ica the only hermits for some time to come will be 
backwoodsmen, whose ideas and aims will be very dif- 
ferent from those of the followers of Pauland Antony. 
Perhaps, however, we should not be worse for a little 
of that temper, that earnestness, which sent the latter 
away from men to Gop. 
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EMINISCENCES OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. By 
Andrew P. Peabody. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
1868.—In general the man who at this day writes a book 
about European travel thereby forfeits all claim to critical 
clemency. He is doing again what has already been done 
ad nauseam, and the professional reader, with bitter recol- 
lections of the iterated platitudes that the tourist tribe have 
forced upon him, puts their new representative upon his 
trial with as little charity or compunction as he feels for the 
purveyor of inane rhymes, and calls upon him at the outset 
to show cause for imposing fresh burdens on shelves that 
already groan. But the least placable critic cannot go many 
pages with Mr. Peabody without finding that his doubts are 
being dispelled. It is true that our author retraces the 
well-worn paths, and the things he describes to us are things 
we have read about a hundred times before. The twelve 
chapters of his little book are, with merely the verbal changes 
involved by the substitution of readers for hearers, the 
twelve lectures he delivered before the Lowell Institute ; 
and these lectures weré “transcribed from letters written 
to the author’s own family, without the remotest reference 
to publication either by voice or through the press,” even 
the words having been kept unchanged, “in the belief that 
the form in which one describes new scenes and experiences 
while his impressions are still fresh and vivid can only be- 
come less graphic by the attempt to improve it.” ' At the 
beginning there seems to be reason to fear that Mr. Pea- 
body has yielded to the American’s temptation to “ orate.” 
His first sentence extolls “the presentific power of memory;” 
the next but one speaks contemptuously of “ places, names, 
and the mere details of an itinerary;” and in the same 
lecture he heightens his descriptions of the massiveness 
which an American notes in England by such alliterative 
effects as are contained in the remark that there is “no 
mockery of precious woods in paltry pine,” or that certain 
warehouses are “ too thoroughly soaked in érine to be ever 
durned, and seemingly too solid for mastication by thé 
mordant tooth of time.” But after the first lecture, when 
the speaker may be supposed to have been more at his ease, 
and more his natural self, nothing more of this sort is to be 
found. His vocabulary indeed is large, and furnishes with 
precision the nicest shades of meaning ; but there is nothing 
stilted or pedantic, nothing to impair the simplicity that 
arises from such assurance of one’s thought as needs no 
extraneous aid from meretricious adornment. In fine, the 
charm of what Mr. Peabody has written is that there is no 
commonplace in him. He has looked upon the same ob- 
jects a hundred others have written upon, but has seen in 
them meanings and associations that find no expression to 
the eyes of the many. Instead of the foppery of the literary 
trifler, or the painful self-consciousness of the débutant bent 


on our captivation, we have the easy self-forgetfulness of | This is, of course, partly attributable to the peculiarities of 


scholarship and culture, the expression, without constraint 
or labor at effect, of the observations of a mature and well- 
trained mind. The large view and breadth of perception 
of such a man are especially refreshing by contrast with 
the littleness and arrogation which are combined by minds 
in a certain stage of developement to betoken patriotism, 
and are brought to bear upon matters iudicrously be- 
yond their grasp. Travellers like Mr. Forney, for instance, 
especially when their books are addressed to the vast mass 
of intelligences of a weli-defined narrowness but of bound- 
less capacity for buncombe, are less alive to what may afford 
them pleasure or improvement than for such tokens of the 
rottenness of the effete old Eurdpéan monarchies as may 
afford acceptable offering on the shrine of the American 
Eagle. Mr. Peabody, with a depth of self-contained patriot- 
ism too great to find its natural expression in a perpetual 
verbal Fourth of July, is on the alert to detect wherever he 
may what is admirable or beautiful. To none of the news- 
paper patriots would there have occurred this summing up 
of a tour of the public buildings of London: 

“* These institutions are sustained, regarded, treated, and used not as 
mere show places, but as educational institutions for the people. One 
cannot visit them without seeing more persons who come to learn than 
who come merely to gaze. Now, any and every institution which essays 
this educational office has emphatic claims on the support of a people 
whose sole safety lies in the intelligence of its voters. We have one such 
instituti local only b it must have a definite locality, national, 
nay, cosmopolitan in its purpose and administration ——” 
meaning Prof. Agassiz’s Zodlogical Museum, for which Mr. 
Peabody makes a very pertinent plea—Not less note- 
worthy is the freedom of such comparisons as he does in- 
dulge from the needless offensiveness which has won us, 





with many, the reputation of being an ill-mannered nation, 
| and the real gratification they afford, where the deductions 
| of the tourist in ordinary would carry with them very little 
|weight. Thus, in the matter of art—for whose decline in 
modern times he aceounts with admirable clearness on the 
ground that genius intuitively chooses the mode of utterance 
by which it can best reach the mind of the age, and would 
therefore express itself through the medium of form and 
| color only so long as these embodiments could be brought | 
before the eye with the relative advantage which printing has | 


assurance as from a less deliberate observer would be val- 
ueless : 


“ It is common, but unjust, to speak with emphatic contempt of Amer- 
ican art. I am inclined to think that, as regards artists now living, our 
country would bear a not unfavorable comparison with the most culti- 
vated nations of Europe. I never saw a poorer collection of paintings 
than one containing works of living artists at Dresden, within a few rods 
of the world-famed gallery. In Louvre, Luxembourg, and Versailles 
palaces there are several acres of canvas which, I am sure, could have 
been fully as well covered in Boston or New York as in Paris. Of the | 


ence, there are Americans who are regarded as second tonone. At 
Rome, where the very stones might be expected to cry out against an 


as large as St. Peter's, sumptuous beyond all precedent, its materials 
so precious as to make its pavements of veined and variegated marble 
look mean, which yet is true to no idea or sentiment, is immense without 
being great, handsome without being beautiful, exquisite in detail and in 
finish, but wholly unimpressive. In fine, very much such an edifice as a 
plain New England carpenter would erect, if you told him to build a 





instead of paint for the walls.” 

The most attractive among Mr Peabody’s Reminiscences 
we have found to be his descriptions of works of art— 
architecture, sculpture, painting,—and of natural scenery, 


and of views among the Swiss Alps and in Italy. His 
fine perception and unerring taste have found gratifications | 
such as are among the intellectual events of a life, and | 
these have been embodied in words before their glow was 
lost,—the effect of which amply justifies the author’s for- | 
bearance from revision, It is very rarely indeed that we 
come upon a book of travel so compact with entertainment 
and instruction, one whose tone is so elevated, whose style 
is so pure and unlabored, and which one lays down with a 
sense that it has put before him much that might have 
eluded his own eyes. It is a book to put beside Mr. How- 
ells’s pictures of Italian and Venetian life—a praise we 
should be puzzled to award to any other of recent date. 
But it adds another to the already distracting variations of 
size in which the same publishers have embodied similar 
works, most of which all who have read will desire to keep; 
and its punctuation—thanks, perhaps, to the proof-reader— 
is abominable. 


Cape Cod and All Along Shore: Stories. By Charles Nord- 


ality, by an accurate notion of dramatic effect, and occasion- 
ally by not a little genuine feeling. The preface is some- 


sameness in the texture and handling of the tales which we 
venture to think would have been less apparent had they 
appeared for the first time together, instead of having been 
printed separately in magazines, since in the former case 
the advantage of contrast would have been borne in mind ; 
but for all this the stories have decided merit, and that of 
an unusual kind. They are entirely unconventional and have 
a certain brusque flavor, especially when the author takes us 
on salt water, which to our taste is highly refreshing. They 
may be described as seven clever genre sketches of New 
England fishermen and ’longshoremen ; introducing some 
odd bits of character and some quaint touches of color that 
give them an air of considerable originality and force. 


the people whom Mr. Nordhoff has selected for subjects ; 
hand which have enabled him so successfully to depict 


inculcation as well as satisfactory in an artistic sense, and 
we shall be glad to see more of the same calibre. 
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sculptors who are now enjoying a high reputation in Rome and in Flor- | 


meeting-house four or five hundred feet long, and gave him marble, por- | 
phyry, and alabaster instead of pine lumber, and portraits in mosaic | 


notably of the three lake regions in the British islands, | 


hoff, New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868.—These are | 
vigorous and effective stories ; marked by distinct individu- 


what affected, not to say conceited, and there is a certain | 


but he deserves none the less credit for qualities of eye and | 


them. The stories are sound and wholesome in tone and | 


from Kiddle’s Latin-English | 
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m. V. SPENCER, Boston.—Essays, Philosophical and Theological. By 
* ames Martineau. Vol. II., pp. vill., 430. 1868. 
Lonecuamp & Co., New York.—Asmodeus in New York. Pp. vii. 
78. 1868. 
Cc, lag & Co. New York.—Guyot’s Geographical Series. Ele- 
mentary Geography, for Primary Classes. Pp. 96. 1868. 
Natural Series. The First Lessons in Numbers. By S. A. Fel- 
ter, A.M. Pp. ror. 


now transferred to books,—in this he yet gives us such re- | Vaw BenTHuvsun & Sons, Albany.—Ninth Annual Report of the Su- 


rintendent of the Insurance Daperteneat, State of New York. By 

illiam Barnes. Pp. ccxcv., 732, 5. 1868. 
J. B. Lippincotr & Co., Philadelphia,— Among the Arabs: A Narra- 
tive of Adventures in Algeria. By G. Napliegyi, M.D. Pop. 252.: 


868. 

Talks with a Child on the Beatitudes. Pp. 132. 1868. 

Infelicia. By Adah Isaacs Menken. Pp, 124. 1868. 

The Globe Edition: Lucretia ; or, The Children of Night. By 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Complete in one vol., pp. xiii., 
" tioatiphin. By the same. Complete in one vol. Pp. xx., 476. 
1868. 

Tuomas W. Hartiey, Philadelphia.—The Bachelor of Salamanca. 
‘Translated from the French of M. Le Sage. By James Townsend. 
Two vols. Pp. 349, 333. 1868. 

Craxton, Remsen & HAFFELFINGER, age —Children with 
the Poets. By Harriet B, McKeever. Pp. 3 1868, 


artistical deformity, there is now building a Church of St. Paul, nearly | GW. CarLeton, New York.—The Negroes in yale oe Negroes in 


America, and Negroes Generally. A Compilation by Hinton Rowan 

Helper. Pp. xiv., 25: 

P The Philosophers rn; Foufouville. 
29 

FAbout W Wane Love and Marriage. By F. Saunders, . Pp. viii., 


By Radical Freelance, Esq. 


19. 
4 Sinoked Glass. By Orpheus C. Kerr. With illustrative anachron- 
isms by Thomas Worth. _ Pp. viii., nik 1868. 
Roserts Bros., Boston.—A Book about Boys. By A. R. Hope. Pp. 
xii., 247. 1 
Tab! ie iso. R. Bronson Alcott. Pp. 198. 1868. 
Harper & BrotHers, New York.—Miscellaneous Prose Works. By 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. Two vols. Pp. 425, 368. 1868. 
The Opium Habit. With Suggestions as to the Remedy. Pp, 


5. 1868. 
athe First Principles of Popular Education and Public Instruction. 
By S. S. Randall, Supt. Public Schools of the City of New York. 


| Pp. 256. 1868. 


History of the American Civil War. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. Inthree volumes. Vol. IT., » pp. xv, 614. 1868. 
The Invasion of the Crimea. By Alexander Ww. ‘Kinglake. Vol. 
II., pp. xxiii., 632. 1868. 
Ropert S. Davis & Co., Boston. re Primary Arithmetic. By Ben- 
jamin Greenleaf, A. M. 96. 1868. 
Mental Arithmetic on the Inductive Plan. By the same. Pp. 
180, 1868. 
New Elementary Arithmetic for Beginners. By the same. Pp. 
iv., 208, 1 
New Practical Arithmetic. By the same. Pp. iv., 324. 1868, 
The National Arithmetic on the Inductive System. By the same. 


| 


Pp. iv., 450. 1868. 
New ey Algebens for Common Schools and Academies. 
By the same 1 


8. 

New Higher Recta Oat designed for High Schools, Academies, and 
Colleges. By the same . Vill.g 394. 1868, 

Elements of Geometry Me Trigonometry. With Practical Appli- 
cations., By the same. Pp. vi., 320, 108, 62. 1867. 

The National Speaker. Containing Exercises, Griginal and Se- 
lected. By H. B. McGlathlin, A.M. Pp. 360. 1867. 

J. A. Bancrorr & Co., d “qaeenal —The Speller’s Manual, By Wil- 

liam W. Smith. Pp. 80 > 


PAMPHLETS. 


Harper & Brotuers, New be —The Dower House: A Story. By 
Annie Thomas. Pp. 124. _ 1868. 

T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. eee or, The Forsaken: A 
Romance of a Jewish Maiden. Pp. 12 

J. B. Lirrincorr & Co., Philadelphia. Short Stories, for Spare Mo- 
ments. Pp. 146, 

LorinG, Boston. Grace Owen’s Engagement. Pp. 36. 

American News Co., New York.—The House that Jeff Built. Pp. 15. 
We have received current numbers of M organ’s British Trade Journal ; 
The Student and Intellectual Observer ; The Art Journal ; Sunday Mag- 

azine—London ; ; The I ;D 

per’s Monthly Magazine: The “Herald of Health ; Putnam’s Magazine ; 
Phrenological Journal; The Galaxy ; Hours at Home; The Eclectic 
Magazine ; ‘The Riverside Magazine—New York ; The Journal of the 
Franklin Institute ; The Occident ; Sloan’s Architectural Review— Phil- 
| adelphia; The Church Monthly ; Atlantic Monthly—Boston ; The New 
i Eclectic—Baltimore ; ; The Humboldt Medical Archives—St. Louis ; 
| Scott’s Monthly Magazine—Atlanta, Ga. 














TABLE-TALK. 
6c YANKEE” administers to Zhe Tribune a very fe- 
licitous reprimand for some comments which that 
_ journal, with its wonted sweetness and light, has made upon 
his letters to Zhe Spectator, and upon himself. “Thought is 
free,” says “A Yankee,” “and in this country so is its ex- 
| pression, so I have nothing to say about Zhe Tribune's opin- 


‘ions in this matter, except that they do not disappoint me ; 
| but misrepresentations of fact, even although they are the 


| consequence of forgetfulness or ignorance, ought sometimes 
| to be corrected.” And then he proceeds to dissipate, by a 
few destructively irrefutable statements, the structure of 
wild assertions which Zhe TZribune had built up, quite 
indifferent, as usual, to the nature or even the existence of 
the underlying facts. Then he sketches, with an art above 
praise, this portrait of the editors of Zhe Spectator, which 
any of Zhe Tribune's corps who have the perceptive senses 
must have writhed while looking upon : 

“ To the chief of virtues, candor, they add the crown of graces, cour- 

tesy. And more than this, we are friends, as far as men can be who have 
not met personally ; we trust and respect each other, although we do not 
always think and see alike. We do not suppose that because a man 
differs with us in judgement, or as to fact, that therefore he must lie, 
intentionally misrepresent, or be a humbug. Strange as it may seem, 
this is true: there are such foolish creatures in the world.”’ 
Mr. Greeley, of course, is incorrigible, and to whatever sup- 
| plies the place of imagination in his economy no companion 
picture is likely to present itself. But not all of his readers 
can be blind or impenetrable, and all who are not, one 
would think, must some day feel compelled to desist from 
the nasty practice of attending him and his chorus each 
morning to the daily wallow in their congenial mud. 


THE growing excellence of 7%e Sun newspaper is a sub- 
ject of almost universal remark. The tact, knowledge, 





good humor, and industry, each of which qualities or acqui- 
sitions has played an important part in placing 7he Sun 
where itis, are worthy of ungrudging praise. Mr, Dana un- 
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doubtedly believes in Republican principles, and thinks their 
continued ascendency most salutary for the country ; and, 
pursuant to these convictions, the influence of Zhe Sun 
is thrown on the Republican side ; but the Democrats who 
so largely read that paper are never outraged by what they 
see in it. They know that its editor is the cordial friend of 
the masses of his fellow-citizens, be their politics what they 
may; and that he has brains and experience enough to 
know—and to act on the knowledge—that men may differ 
diametrically in politics or theology from himself and yet 
be both good and wise. Thus it happens that 7%e Sun is 
read with pleasure by people of all parties and all degrees. 
It is no hyperbole, but honest truth only, to say that for in- 
terest, variety, and accuracy 7e Sun has now become the 
very model of a two-cent paper. 





SomE of our friends, of the press and others, appear to 
find great satisfaction in repeating the misstatement that 
The Round Table “ predicted” that Maine would go against 
the Radicals at the late election. What, in fact, we did say 
—prefatory toa tabular enumeration—was “ Suppose, for 
example, the following,” etc. (see The Round Table, Aug. 
29), and although Maine was certainly set down on the 
Democratic side in the hypothesis, it was preceded by the 
statement, applying to the list in its entirety, that “it now 
appears plausible,” and was immediately succeeded by a sug- 
gestion that this was too sanguine a view for the Democrats, 
and that Maine might be expected to go Radical. Add to 
this that the election to which our remarks referred has not 
yet come off at all, and our friends have abundant reason for 
both truth’s and caution’s sake either to restrain the hasty 
edge of their criticism or to temper it bya proper adherence 
to facts. Zhe Round Table has not often ventured upon 
prophecy, but when it has—and this is said in no vaunting 
spirit, but because it is true, and in,this connection we have 
a right to say it—in four cases out of five, at the very least, its 
prophecies have been justified by events. Not to leave this 
assertion to the uncertain chance of our readers’ memories, 
we intend shortly to print an article which will sustain the 
statement by chapter and verse. 


Mr. THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH has been made the victim 
of aninjury which forcibly exemplifies one of the many 
aspects of the need of an International Copyright. Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Tyler, of London, are reissuing Household 
Words, and in the reprint of the number of that periodical 
which bears date April 13, 1850, is inserted Mr. Aldrich’s 
poem, Zhe Flight of the Goddess, first printed in Zhe 
Atlantic Monthly \ast year, a short article which appeared 
in the original issue having been omitted to make place for 
it, That an unjust imputation against Mr. Aldrich—that 
is, that either he had plagiarized or had sold his poem 
twice, deceiving Zhe Adantic—is suggested, is plain 
enough ; but until there shall have been opportunity for 
explanation, nobody who is aware of the boundless capa- 
bilities for blunders in printing—the unaccountable manner 
in which omissions, interpolations, misplacements, and 
substitutions will sometimes frustrate the most vigilant 
care—will adopt Zhe Zribune’s view of the case, though it 
is no impossible one. In the leading article in which that 
journal, more suo, expatiates upon the incident, these char- 
acteristic phrases are employed—“ swindles and swindlers,” 
“flagrant and barbarous,” “ outrage,” “ piracy of specu- 
lators,” “one of the most offensive and reprehensible 
instances of literary larceny,” “‘a case not alone of larceny, 
but of swindling and of constructive libel,” “the perpetra- 
tors of the outrage”—and so on, ad libitum and da capo, 
through half a column, 


SEVERAL new periodicals which have reached us within 
a few weeks demand a word of praise at our hands, The 
earliest of these in date, The Shanghai News-Letter for July 
14, was brought hither by the last China mail. This very 
attractive little sheet is to be published on each sailing from 
Shanghai of one of the Pacific mail steamers, and, judging 
from its first issue, is to keep Americans at home thoroughly 
informed upon the doings of their countrymen, and their 
interests, at the several ports of China and Japan. Its con- 
tents comprise an abstract of the news of the preceding 
month, market and shipping reports, the movements of our 
navy in Eastern waters, and the various miscellaneous 
matters which it concerns Americans to know. It ought to 
find not a few readers in California and the Atlantic States.— 
From San Francisco Messrs. Roman & Co.—the publishers 
of The Overlaud Monthly, which we recently had occasion 
to commend to our readers’ notice—issue another handsome 
monthly, Zhe California Medical Gazette. California, it 
seems, has more than a thousand practising physicians— 
Americans, Britons, French, Germans, Italians, and repre- 
sentatives of other nationalities; as yet, however, it has 
never had a medical journal which has attained success, 
and, indeed, the tone of the editor’s salutatory indicates 
some apprehension whether professional jealousies may not 
embarrass the present undertaking. However that may 
be, the first numbers of the new monthly give assurance 
that it will deserve appreciation. It is remarkably hand- 
some in appearance, well systematized in its arrangement, 
and abundant in the ameunt and variety of its contents. 
As to the latter, the plan is pretty much that of its Eastern 
contemporaries: explained by its editor, “the first part 
will be devoted to original papers. 2. We shall give reports 
of everything that occurs of interest in the city hospitals ; 
the doings of the Health Office and the Board of Health. 
3- Editorials and the medical news of the month, 4. Short 





rent facts, discoveries, and practical information that have | 
been given to the profession in the various medical publi- | 
cations of this country and Europe. . 7. We shall | 
devote a space to correspondence. . . . And, lastly, 

we shall give miscellaneous medical news, or chit-chat of | 
the month.”—Philadelphia commenced the second half of! 
the year, as she did the first, by adding another to the list | 
of first-class monthlies. The new-comer, which, as re- | 
gards this country, we believe to be quite unique in its | 
kind, is Sloan’s Architectural Review and Builders’ Fournal. 
Mr. Samuel Sloan, whose name it bears, is perhaps the 
most generally and favorably known of American domestic | 
architects south of New York, and his taste in building is 

not belied by that evinced in the appearance of his large, 

handsomely printed and illustrated magazine. The first 
number was, possibly, somewhat profuse in its professions ; 
but in the second the editor, whom we judge to be Mr. 

Charles J. Lukens, seems to have settled to his work, and, 
despite a somewhat florid style of thought and expression, 
the promise is decidedly encouraging. The scope of the 
magazine is large, embracing all departments of architec- 
ture—public and private, useful and decorative,—house- 
furnishing, building, warming, for city or country, cottage, 
store, or church, We shall probably before long have to 
speak of the new magazine more in detail. Meanwhile we 
have only to welcome a thing which promises enlightenment 
on a subject of which the profound ignorance of a constantly- 
building community is only equalled by its profound indiffer- 
ence.— Zhe Broadway becomes, with its October number, so 
essentially a new magazine as to claim a place in this list. 
Much enlarged, beautifully printed, better illustrated than 
most of the London monthlies, and with a seductive array 
of the good articles in store and the popular English and 
American magazinists who are engaged as contributors, 
we hazard little in prophesying for the new series that few 
periodicals of light reading will obtain greater popularity 
on either side of the water. 


PROFESSOR Guyot’s series of geography books and his 
maps have received a good deal of praise in these columns, 
both recently and at various times during the last year 
or more, We are very glad to learn that their really 
exceptional merits are being recognized, and that, with 
the autumn reopening of the public schools, they have been 
adopted in anumber of cities through the Middle and 
Western States. It is an unusual thing, we imagine, cer- 
tainly a very significant one, that in a single year such 
books as these should have found a circulation of half a 
million copies. 


Messrs. LONGCHAMP & Co. are to be added to the list 
of New York publishers. Their maiden volume, Asmodeus 
in New York, created sufficient attention on its original 
appearance, this summer, in Paris, to justify the expecta- 
tion that it will introduce the new firm to a good list of 
American readers. 

Messrs, BLELocK & Co, will publish, during October, 
The Life and Times of M. M. (Brick) Pomeroy. 


Joun J. AuDUBON’s descendants are said to be living 
in great distress at Charleston, S. C. Mr. William R. 
Smith accordingly purposes, as a measure for their relief 
the ; publication, in a satisfactory form, of the complete, 
works of the great naturalist. 


Dr. PETERMANN’S expedition to the Arctic Pole has met 
with better fortune than previous reports (see Zhe Round 
Table, No. 188, p. 141) gave reason to hope. The latest 
intelligence had been that, on June 23, his steamer, the 
Germania, was in latitude 74° 30’, having been driven 
back by the ice from 76°; and as it was thought essen- 
tial that she should reach 80° by July 1, in order to have 
any hope of success, it seemed likely that she would be 
forced to winter at Spitzbergen. News has now come, 
dated July 19, that the yacht has reached 80° 30’, having 
pushed its explorations 100 miles northeast of Bear Island. 
At this island she had taken in water and started toward 
the north, the weather being fine. The Swedish expe- 
dition reached the same island on July 22, remaining 
there five days, and on August 3 was reported as north of 
80°, with clear water ahead. 





THE appropriation which the Commons voted last session 
for the British Museum amounts to £99,380, an increase of 
nearly £4,000 over that of last year. The excess is intended 
to provide for the purchase of Hay’s collection of Egyptian 
antiquities, the acquisition of a bronze bust of Hypnos with 
oval wings on both sides of the head, and some other bronze 
articles. It includes also £1,000 for Mr. Holmes, who re- 
presented the. museum in the Abyssinian expedition, and 
another £1,000 for the excavations in the tombs of the 
Lydian kings at Sardis, in Asia Minor, by Mr. Dennis. 

ART interests have led to a novel sort of treaty between 
the princes of most of the royal houses of Europe, by which, 
as stated in a note from the Prince of Wales, the princes 
“agreed mutually to assist the museums of Europe in pro- 
curing casts and copies of national objects for the promo- 
tion of art. I cannot doubt,” the Prince continues, “ that 
the museums in this country will derive benefit from this 
convention, and will be able to make a return to foreign 
countries for the advantages which they may afford.” The 
signers of the convention are the following: 

For Great Britain and Ireland, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, and 
Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh; for Prussia, Frederick William, Crown 
Prince of Prussia; for Hesse, Louis, Prince of Hesse; for Saxony, 
Albert, Prince Royal of Saxony ; for France, Prince Napoleon (Jerome) ; 








reviews of mew books. 5. A monthly digest of all the cur- 





and Nicolas, Duc de Leuchtenberg; for Sweden and Norway, Oscar, 
Prince of Sweden and Norway ; for Italy, Humbert, Prince Royal of Italy, 


and Amadeus, Duke of Aosta; for Austria, Charles Louis, Archduke of 


Austria, and Rainer, Archduke of Austria; and for Denmark, Frederick, 
Crown Prince of Denmark. 

To understand the feverish activity with which the two 
parties are preparing in England for the elections, and espe- 
cially for the elections in the larger cities, it is necessary to 
cast a glance at the increase in the number of the electors. 
In Manchester the new electoral lists show an increase from 
27,000 to 47,000, and in Leicester from 5,500 to 15,000. As 
this extension has taken place among the more ignorant and 
poorer classes, a part of whom care very iittle for politics, 
but who are very accessible to personal approaches, the 
canvassing will be very eager, particularly on the Conserva- 
tive side. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS are generally supposed to be 
the exclusive property of bygone ages, but in Belgium 
bigotry would seem to be little iess active and brutal than 
if Philip II. and Alva were still at work. A trial of seven 
colliers for causing the death of two fellow-workmen by ill- 
treatment has just taken place at Antwerp. A band of 
those men, all Romanists, appear for a long time to have 
exercised a most atrocious tyranny over some of their com- 
panions. The punishment inflicted was a sort of crucifix- 
ion—a cross was made by nailing two planks together in 
the form of an X, to which the sufferers were suspended, 
bound with cords at their hands and feet, until they should 
do homage to the Virgin. One of the men who had died, 
named Steenbergen, had also been burned with a hot iron, 
and then plunged in water. This treatment brought on a 
violent fever which terminated in death. The ringleader, 
Nessels, inspired such terror among the other workmen 
that when in court before his gaze the witness trembled 
and hesitated to speak, and the judge at length ordered 
him to be placed in a position where he could not see them. 
The whole of the evidence was given with great reluctance, 
and several of the witnesses had to be menaced with im- 
prisonment for their wilful reticence. Even a collier named 
Ceulemans, the father of the second man who had died 
from the injuries received, only disclosed the names of the 
men who had exercised the cruelty on his son on the court 
promising him protection if he were menaced. The ac- 
cused were now condemned to different terms of impris- 
onment: Nessels to six years, one to four years, one to 
eighteen months, two to one year, and two to nine months ; 
with fines in addition, varying from 5o0f. to 200f. Prot- 
estant workmen, it is said, only manage to live in Belgium 
by the protection of the sceptical Roman Catholics. 


THE Paris daily press has lately again been augmented 





by two new organs—Le Frangais, a moderately liberal 
Catholic sheet, which will occupy a middle ground between 
the Gazette de France and the Yournal des Villes et des Com- 
pagnes ; and the Courrier de [ /nterieur, a democratic paper, 
edited by Edouard Laboulaye. The salutatory in the first 
number of Le Courrier, written by M. Laboulaye, says: 
“The moment approaches when democracy will no more 
be separated from liberty. On the one side, it has been 
conceded that all rights, all interests, are imperilled without 
the guarantee of the press and the tribune ; on the other, it 
has been discovered that political guarantees are not all. 
Free elections, independent chambers, and even the press 
itself, do not compensate us for the loss of the first of all 
liberties which begets the rest—the right of the individual to 
self-government, to be master of his person, his property, 
his acts: in other words, the right of the citizen to regulate 
his own life, under the single condition that he does not 
infringe on the rights of his neighbor.” 


M. E. TourNIER, doctor of letters and professor in the 
Collége de Juilly, has published the tragedies of Sophocles 
as part of MM. Hachette’s classical series. Good 
MSS. of these are excessively rare; and M. Tournier, 
rejecting the afographa or copies at second hand, has 
relied chiefly upon a MS. of the tenth or eleventh 
century, preserved in the Laurentian Library at Flor- 
ence, availing himself of worthy suggestions for new 
readings, and propounding not a few of his own, The 
sources of these are indicated, and they are compared, dis- 
cussed, and defended or condemned, as the case may be, in 
the editor’s commentary. The work has been designated 
by the Association pour l’Encouragement des Etudes 
Grecques as the best work on Greek literature published 
during the year. 


M. H. WEIL, who has issued seven tragedies of Euripides 
in the last volume of this edition which has yet appeared, 
is a correspondent of the Institute and professor in the 
Faculté des Lettres at Besancon, and he is further de- 
scribed by La Revue Bibliographique Universelle—to which 
we are indebted for our information about this series, and 
which we must again commend as a work which Paris 
only could produce, and one indispensable to the bibli- 
ophile—as “ one of the most eminent scholars that our coun- 
try has borrowed from Germany during this century.” M. 
Weil’s rare critical and philological attainments have before 
been exemplified in an edition of Aischylus, published seve- 
ral years since in Germany. At present the tragedies he has 
selectedjare Hippolytus, Medea, Hecuba, Iphigenia in Aulis, 
Iphigenia in Tauris, Electra, and Orestes ; but there is an 
intimation that he may yet complete his collection of the 
dramas of Euripides. In-his introduction to the present 
volume M. Weil embodies a life of the poet, the history of 
the text and its editions, the tests by which its purity has 
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author drew the foundation of the plays, and the individ- 
ual histories of the latter,—this, of course, in addition to 
the critical and explanatory notes characteristic of all the 
volumes. The edition is one which will be appreciated by 
classical scholars everywhere; and, in the words of the 
French critic, “fera époque dans histoire des humanités 
classique en France.” 


M. MICHEL CHEVALIER’s report of the international jury 
on the Industrial Exhibition of 1867 has just been issued 
from the Paris press. It comprises 13 volumes (octavo) 
and contains articles from 250 co-editors. M. Chevalier’s 
introduction forms a volume of itself. 


THE number of works published on the German war of 
1866 has already reached 2,000. Among them are 97 poems, 
47 personal accounts, 700 essays on the interests of the dif- 
ferent states. 500 papers are purely military in their char- 
acter. A Latin commentary is also included. It is enti- 


tled Centurionis cujusdam Borussorum de bello Germanico | 


anni 1866 lebellus. 


THE CountTEss IDA HAHN-HAHN has completed an- 
other two-volume novel—the Heiress of Cronenstein. It is 
to appear in October at Mainz. 

Mr. Roesuck has been roundly taken to task by the 
English press for the latest exhibition of his chronic pro- 
pensity to make men stare. But it is rather funny to see 


KING THEODORE’s SON, according to Zhe Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, has been the source of no small perplexity to those who 
‘had to make some disposal of him. He could not be 
, turned loose to gain his livelihood, and it would have been 
unreasonable to expect the nation to provide for him after 
spending five millions to accomplish the ruin of his father. 
| To have kept him in England all his days would also have 
' been a mistake, for one section of society would have gone 
wild with delight over a king’s son, and would have soon 
contrived to render him good for nothing. A plan has 
therefore been adopted which affords him a career of use- 
|fulness, and will probably satisfy his ambition hereafter. 
| He is to be carefully trained for the Indian civil service. 
| He will have to enter through the open gates of competi- 
|tion ; but he is said to be a quick boy, and there will be no 
| unusual difficulty in rendering him fit to appear before the 
examiners. He is to be brought up, it is stated, in the house 
| of a private gentleman. 


| LincAM LAKSCHMATSHI PANDITA, a distinguished Hin- 
' doo, and secretary of the Maharadsha of Vizianagram (in 

the Northern Circars), has addressed a memorial to the 
| minister for India, Sir Stafford Northcote, in which he rec- 
| ommends that from every presidency a number of natives 
| should be admitted to the Imperial Parliament. 


Dr. W. A. P. MARTIN—professor in the University of 


our Own papers aghast at the occurrence, and pronouncing | Pekin, and known both asa missionary and as the translator 
Mr. Roebuck’s ill-mannered speech an outrage and unpre- | of the edition of Wheaton’s /nternational Law whose adop- 
cedented. The precedent was set about three years ago. ‘tion by the Chinese has occasioned so much gratulation— 


Mr. Bancroft, having previously outraged everybody at | has just issued his lectures on natural philosophy and che- 
home who had a Revolutionary grandfather, was quite as |mistry in a volume in the language of his pupils. This is 
insulting, under more aggravating circumstances, to the en- | the first publication by the new university, and, we believe, 
tire British legation, and in the presence of the assembled! the first work on natural science prepared by a foreigner 


diplomat ic off cers, making an Elijah Pogram of himself for the Chinese. Dr. Martin and his family, as we learn 
for the purpose. And straightway a aiscerning govern- | from the same number of Zhe Shanghai News-Letler to 


contents and value of the parcel from the American consul, 
which involved writing three invoices and personally at- 
tending to declare their truth; 2, to fill up six forms of 
declaration, go away, and come back on another day 
to receive his forms suitably stamped and _ attested, 
in consideration of a fee ; 3, to make payments amounting 
to £1 16s. 4d., beside the insurance and the ten per cent. 
import duty. We do not think Mr. Leslie’s grievances, 
palpable as they are, justify his implied deductions. But 
the incident is one which our artists ought to regret, and 
our protectionists be ashamed of. 


Pror. Oppert, the Jewish Assyrian scholar of Paris, 
has recently been investigating anew the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions in the British Museum, with results which will con- 
siderably extend archzological and Biblio-historical know]- 
edge. One of these, as mentioned in the account of the 
visit given by Zhe Yewisk Chronicle, of London, is the 
discovery that the ancient Assyrians, like the Jews, hada 
civil and an ecclesiastial new year, the former beginning 
with Tishri—z. ¢., parts of September and October, its first 
day being the New Year festival celebrated by our Jewish 
citizens last week,—and the latter with Nisan—the Biblical 
Abib,—April. - Another discovery tends to establish the 
exactness of the Jewish chronology in contradistinction to 
that assumed by Sir Henry Rawlinson and his followers, 
which differs from the Jewish by fifty years. It is stated 
that Sir Henry Rawlinson based his calculations upon an 
eclipse noticed in one of the inscriptions, and which took 
place on the 15th of June, 763 B. C., which he identified 
with one which occurred in the year of the death of King 
Ahab. This, Professor Oppert states, is a mistake, there 
having been another eclipse, overlooked by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, on the 13th of June, 809 B. C., which, if taken 
as the basis of the computation, bears out the Jewish Bib- 
lical chronology. 





ment sent him as minister to Berlin, and recalled Mr. Mot- | 


ley from Vienna. 


A NUMBER of The Athenaum’s correspondents have been 
instancing examples of the bifurcation of streams in Great 
Britain—of water from one source flowing by different 
channels down different slopes, or of the artificial or acci- 
dental diversion of a stream at its higher levels, so as to 
make this change in its course. An interesting example of 
a similar circumstance has come under our observation at 
home: near Lake Chautauqua, in Western New York, re- 


markable as the highest navigable water in the world, sane lyrics, he gave to his countrymen Dutch versions of 


stands a barn from the northern slant of- whose roof the 
water flows toward Lake Erie, and thence, by Niagara, 
Lake Ontario, and the St. Lawrence, into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence ; while from the other side of the roof it runs, by 
way of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, into the Gulf of 
Mexico—twenty degrees of latitude in the destination of a 
drop depending upon the variation of a puff of wind! 


CHEAP Shakespfeares and other English classics have been 
so multiplied of late as almost to cease to be remarkable. 
The latest extension of the movement which we have seen is 
made by a Glasgow publishing house, which sells for a shil- 
ling a dictionary of 400 pages 18mo, with 250 illustrations, 
and cloth binding; and for a sixpence a bound pocket dic- 


which we are indebted for the item just mentioned, sailed} THe Rev. F. D. MAurIceE is about to publish Zhe Con- 
for New York by the steamer which brought our last mail. | science. This work, observes Mr. Welford in his last letter 


| Mr. J Lenner—*the Dutch Walter Scott” to The Book-Buyer, comprises the Lectures on Casuistry 
R. JACOB VAN LENNEP—“ the Dutch Wa — 


deli d fi the chair of Moral Phil hy, at Cam- 
| died last month at his residence near Arnheim. No Dutch ee eee ee ae ree: ee . 


bridge. The subject has, singularly enough, been almost 
writer, perhaps, has been better known than he has made entirely neglected by English moralists and divines as a 
himself during nearly forty years of literary activity as = special branch of inquiry, Jeremy Taylor’s Doctor Dubi- 
Mpa tig es hot. Se SS le oe a oe ty tantium being almost the only work that can be found in 
in number, and most of them were translate ye ~ ap ’| which it is systematically treated, though in the Romish 
English, and German. Beside his own poems, chiefly na-| Church it has always been a most prolific theme. 
selections from the writings of Shakespeare, Southey, and Me. WILLIAM LEE has amassed, as the result of many 
Tennyson. He wrote also a history of North Holland, | Y4ts diligent search, several hundred essays, pamphlets, 
and edited up to the time of his death the literary annual, and other writings of Daniel De Foe, the clue to which he 
Holland. found in some letters in the State Paper Office. Mr. Lee’s 
| memoir of De Foe will fill one volume, and the newly dis- 
covered writings two others. 





Mr. JoHN GeorGE Harpinc has published under the 
title of Flosculi Literarum, or Gems from the Poetry of all | = ; : 
Time, a collection of translations into English verse of) inane er ener 
specimens of ancient, medizval, and modern poetical mas- | fe The Art oh pete a n« poate ts os ioe rive 
terpieces, collating the English and the original on either | aa ; ee 

; 4 we ae .. \ory. £80 are still wanting to complete the required sum, 
page. An idea of the range of the writer’s scholarship is | : : = : 

: ; pherae tae ‘ . ., for which the committee appeals to the public. 
given by this partial list of the contents: Fyancesca, i tuoi | 


martiri (Dante), Hades (Virgil), Z’/nferno (Dante), From | Mr. WILLIAM MICHAEL RossETTI is preparing for the 





tionary of 320 pages 32mo, with the same number of illus- 
trations. ‘These are advertised as “on the basis of Web- 
ster, Worcester, Walker, Johnson, etc.,” and Zhe z vokseller 
says of the works that they give “every word with its pho- 
netic sound,” and that “all modern and scientific terms are 
included in the vocabulary.” 


AT the auction sale of Slade’s library, which came off 
lately at London, several specimens of the earliest typogra- 
phy were disposed of. Among them specially deserving 
notice thirty-three proofs of the invention of printing to 
the year 1518 (Jucunabula Typographica), with three leaves 
from the Biblia Pauperum, not illustrated; a leaf from the 
Mazarin Bible (Genesis, chaps, ix. and x.), printed on 
movable blocks, and a parchment from the first Psalter 
(Fust & Sheffer, Mainz, 1457). The collection contained 
leaves from many books of which no copies are said to be 
extant. The whole bronght £5,718. 





the Song of the Bell (Schiller), Nestor’s Speech (Homer), | Chaucer Society a detailed comparison of Boccaccio’s Filos- 
Hector and Andromache (Homer), Suave Mari Magno (Lu- | ¢rato with Chaucer’s Zroylus and Cry seyde, with the purpose 
cretius), Ze Blind Father (Schiller), The Palace of the Sun Of clearing up the vague notion of imitation—extending no- 
(Ovid), Zhe Sparrow's Death (Catullus), Prometheus Vinctus | body knows how far—and showing what lines are translated, 
(Aischylus). what ones paraphrased, what drawn from other sources, and 


what original, 
Mr. Tuomas J. Hutcutnson, English consul for Ro- 


. : : Mr. GUSBRANDR VIGFUSSON has nearly ready for publi- 
pen. a “sete wir ct seg peti erg > ana cation the first part of his lexicon of old and modern Ice- 
merican learned societi¢s, 1s soon to publish 44é £arana, | yandic, on which Icelandic scholars found great expectations, 
containing an account of the Paraguayan war, and they, yy G. Liddell, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. has 
: a er ee Pei . H. G. ; R i 
neg s residence in South America for the last seven | taken charge of the English portion of the work. 


Mr. GEORGE HousMAN THOMAS, the well-known artist, 
Mr. G. D. Lestie, an English artist, writes to Ze! born at London Dec. 7, 1824, died recently at Boulogne. 


Atheneum to express his disgust at America, at least at “‘ the | He furnished many designs for Zhe ///ustrated London News, 
state of Art in a country of such boasted freedom where | and had few equals in England as an illustrator of books. 
native artists require such ample protection from foreign- | His illustrated edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin gained him a 
ers.”’ His trouble is this: In order to send a picture to| world-wide reputation, Queen Victoria gave him many 


this country, he was obliged, 1, to get a certificate of the 


| commissions, and he was also very excellent in oils. 








DR. SHERMAN vs. DR. DIXON. 

Under the above heading Dr. Sherman’s reply to certain 
statements of Dr. Dixon, the editor of Zhe Scalpel, will be 
found on the last page of to-day’s Round Judie. From this 
reply it will be seen that the greatest of American surgeons, 
the late Dr. Valentine Mott, has borne the most conclusive 
testimony to the surpassing skill and eminent success of 
Dr. Sherman in the treatment of Hernia. 





The Poetry of Art has achieved its crowning 
triumph.—PHALON & SON’S Extract of the FLOR DE MAYO 


is among perfumes what the masterpiece of Beethoven is to music. It | 


takes the senses captive, It has no competitor in delicacy, permanence 
and floral freshness. Wada? 





TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


Priced Catalogue No. 9, of New and Old Books, including many scarce 
books in American History, Old English Literature, Science, Ilustrated 
Books, Facetiz, etc., etc., just published, and will be forwarded free 
to any address. 


DAVID Cc. FRANCIS, 
Dealer in New and Second-Hand Books, 
3 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


CAUTION. 


We call attention to the fact that smifations of our fine ELECTRO- 
PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, ‘Tea Services, etc., are exten- 
sively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that there are English 
imitations in market, both of inferior quality, ‘Lhese goods are offered 
for sale by many dealers, and are weil calculated to deceive. Purcl 


AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engi , and Expr , the 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 











can only detect and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 


Trade-Mark W) Stamped on 
for base of 
Electro-Plate. SSSA Ing | °rery article, 
Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, bear 


this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel 
vet 9 we guarantee them in every respect superior to the best Shef- 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrice: 45 WALL STREET, New York. 


CASH CARITAS 7. 7. : 
TOTAL ASSETS, JULY 1, 1868, . ‘ F ° 614,004 47 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, .  . —. 941,059 30 

iB. S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


Eastern Agency Department, Thomas James, Actuary. 
Western and Southern Agency Department, ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 

















+ $400,000 00 


» accuracy, and durability, 
For sale by all respectable dealers. 


IWIDDLETON, PUBLISHER. 


Now Rgapy: 


THE LITERARY CHARACTER; 
OR THE HISTORY OF 
MEN OF CENIUS, 


Drawn from their own feelings and confessions, 


LITERARY MISCELLANIES, 
And an inquiry into 
THE CHARACTER OF JAMES THE FIRST. 
| Isaac Disragut. Edited by his son, the Right Hon, B. Disraeli. 

A handsome crown 8vo volume, with Steel Portraits of Disraeli, 
uniform with our editions of the Curiosities and Amenities of Literature, 
by the same author, Cloth, $2 25; half calf, $4. 

For sale at Principal Bookstores, and mailed, post paid, on receipt ef 
price by Publisher, 

W. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York, 
In Press ror IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION: 


THE CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF - 
AUTHORS. 


In two volumes. By the same author. 
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DEPOT FOR CATHOLIC B 





OOKS. 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


126 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


HAS IN STOCK ALL THE CATHOLIC BOOKS 


BOOKS IN PRESS BY THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 
I. 

Memorials of those who Suffered for the 
Catholic Faith in Ireland, during the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries. Collected and edited by Mytes O’REILLYy, 
B.A., LL.D. 1 vol. crewn octavo, $2 50. 

Il. 

The Holy Communion, its Philosophy, Theology, and 
Practice. By JoHn BernarD Datocarrns, Priest of the Oratory of 
St. Philip Neri. 1 vol. 12mo, $2. 

Ill. 

A New and Enlarged Edition of the Illustrated 
History of Ireland, from the Earliest Period to the Present ‘Time 
with several first-class full-page engravings of Historical Scenes de- 
signed by Henry Doyle, and engraved by George Hanlon and George 
Pearson ; together with upward of one hundred wood-cuts by emi. 
nent artists, illustrating antiquities, scenery, and sites of remarkable 
events. 

This work is sold exclusively for the benefit of the Convent of 
Poor Clares, Kenmare, County Kerry, Ireland; and the profits 
are used to support and educate the poor in the vicinity, who are 
dependent on the good sisters for both. 

This edition has been enlarged by over one hundred pages with 
achapter on the Irish in America. Agents wanted to sell this 
work. It will be ready about the 20th of October. 

IV. 

Cradle Lands-Egypt, Palestine, etc. By Lavy 
HERBERT. 1 vol. 12mo, $2. 

*,* This work will contain eight full-page illustrations of the 
Holy Land, with diagrams of the Holy Sepulchre, the Crib, 
Churches, etc., etc., and will be printed on the very finest paper, 
and bound in various styles, suitable as presents for the Holidays. 
It will be ready November 15. 

*,* As we anticipate a large sale for this book, orders should be 
sent in at once. 

Vv. 

The Life of the Very Rev. Father Ravignan, 
S.J. Translated from the French, at St. Bruno’s College, Wales, 
and will be uniform with Life of Father Lacordaire. 

VI. 
A New Volume of Poems by Aubrey d* Vere. 
*,* Mr. De Vere has sent us the MSS. of these Poems, to be 
published solely in this country. 
VII. 

A Course of Meditations suited for Ecclesias- 
tics, Religious Communities, and the Laity. By the late Cardinal 
WISEMAN. 

Vill. 
illustrated Sunday-School Library. Third Series. 


GUST PUBLISHED. 


Sym bolism ; or, Exposition of the Doctrinal Differences between 
Catholics and Protestants, as evidenced by their Symbolical Writings. 
By Joun A, Moeuter, D.D. Translated from the German, with a 
Memoir of the Author, preceded by an Historical Sketch of the 
state of Protestantism and Catholicism in Germany for the last hun- 
dred years, by J. B. Robertson. . New edition, revised and annotated 
by the Translator. 1 vol. 8vo, $4. 


Cropings after Truth. A “ife-Journey from New England 
Congregationalism to the One Catholic Apostolic Church. By 
Josnua HuntTincTon. 


*,* We have published a cheap edition of this very able work, in 
paper covers, and will sell it in quantities to those wishing to dis- 
tribute it among non-Catholics, as follows: 100 copies, $15; 50 
copies, $10; 25 copies, $5 ; single copies, 25 cents. 


The Illustrated Catholic Su eee Somane Li- 
brary. First Series now ready, ‘I'welve vol 
bound, and put up in a box, Cloth extra, $6; cloth gilt, z 50. The 
following are the titles of the twelve volumes comprising the First 
Series: Madeleine, the Rosiére, Crusade of the Children, Tales of 
the Affections, Adventures of ‘Travel, Truth and Trust, Select Popu- 
lar Tales, The Rivals, The Battle of Lepanto, etc., Scenes and Inci- 
dents at Sea, The School-Boys and The Boy and the Man, Beautiful 
Little Rose, Florestine. 








PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY, AS WELL AS 


The Ilustrated Catholic Sunday-Scnool Li- 
brary. Second Series is now ready, handsomely bound, and put up 
in a box. Cloth extra, $6; cloth gilt, $7 50. The following are the 
titles of the twelve volumes comprising the Second Series: Nettle- 
thorpe, the Miser, Tales of Naval and Military Life, Harry O’Brien 
and other Tales, The Hermit of Mount Atlas, Leo, or The Choice 
of a Friend, Antonio, or The Orphan of Florence, Tales of the 
South of France, Stories of Other Lands, Emma’s Cross and other 
Tales, Uncle Edward’s Stories, Joe Baker, The Two Painters. 


*,* Any of the volumes in either series can be had separately ; 
price, 50 cents ; gilt, 63 cents each. 


Problems of the Age. With Studies in St. Augustine on 
Kindred Topics. By Rev. Aucustine F. Hewit. One volume 
12mo, extra cloth, $2. 

“The learning, the patience, the earnestness, the clearness, the 
purity and force, the kindly calmness of temper, which characterize 
these papers, make them eminently worthy of attention from all 
who are interested in the deeper religious and ecclesiastical ques. 
tions of our time.’”—Rev. W. R. Alger, in Boston Transcript. 


A Sister’s Story. By Mrs. Aucustus Craven. Translated 
from the French, by Emily Bowles. One volume crown 8vo, pp. 
558, cloth extra, $a 50. 

“A more affecting narrative than the above Story has seldom 
found its way into print.”—London Register. 

“ Tt is a most charming and refreshing contrast to the sensation 
novels with which we are inundated, and from which no one ever 
rises a wiser or a better man.” —Catholic Opinion. 

“Tt is full of fascinating revelations of family life.”’—London 
Atheneum. 


Nellie Netterviile ; or, Oneo 
times of Cromwell ty Ireland. 


$1 50; cloth gilt, $2. 


St. Columba, Apostie of Caledonia. By the Counr 
DE MONTALEMBERT. One volume 12mo, toned paper, $1 25. 


The Inner Life of the Very Rev. Pere Lacor- 
daire, ofthe Order of Preachers. Translated from the French of 
the Rev. Pére Chocarne, O.P. By a FATHER OF THE SAME ORDER, 
with a Preface by FATHER AYLWARD, Prior Provincial of England. 
One volume 12mo, toned paper, $3. 


Notes on the Rubrics of the Roman Ritual, 
Regarding the Sacraments in general, Baptism, the Eucharist, and 
Extreme Unction. By the Rev. James O’Kang, Senior Dean, St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth, Ireland. This work, having been ex- 
amined by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, is declared in a decree, 
prefixed to the present edition, to be, with the corrections now made, 
veré commendabile et accuratissimus opus. One volume, crown 
8vo, cloth, $4. 


£the Transplanted. A Tale of the 


One volume 12mo, cloth extra, 


Sermons of the Paulist Fathers, for 1864 and 186s. 
Two volumes 12mo, price $1 50 each. 

‘* They are good examples of practical, earnest, pungent preach- 
ing.”—Round Table. 

“These Sermons are dictated with such a conviction of mind and 
earnestness of heart that the hearer and reader are carried away 
while reading or listening to them, which, after all, is the triumph 
of eloquence.” —Boston Pilot. 


Three Phases of Christian Love; The Mother, the 
Maiden, and the Religious. By Lapy Hersert. One volume 
12m, price $1 50. 

“Tt is a book that should be in the hands of every Catholic, and 
one which Protestants might read with benefit to themselves, and 
without having their prejudices rudely assailed.” — New York 
Citizen. 

“ Tt is just the book that ought to be placed in the hands of 
Catholic ladies.” —Pittsburg Catholic. 

“No one can sit down to the perusal of this exquisite volume 
without being charmed with its contents,”—S¢. Louis Guardian. 


y| May Carols, and Hymns and Poems, By Avoxry 
pe Vere. Blue and gold. Price $1 25. 


Christine, and other Poems. By Grorcr H. Mixes. 
Price, $2. 


Reason and Revelation, Lectures delivered in St. Ann’s 
Church, New York, during Advent, 1867, by Rev. T. S. Preston. 
One volume 12mo, $1 50. 


*.* Any Book on the above List sent by mail on receipt of the advertised price. 


*,* A large assortment of Prayer-Books, at prices varying from 20 cents to $40. 


All the new English Catholic Books received as soon as published. 
A liberal discount to the Trade, to Clergymen, Religious and Educational Institutions, and Public Libraries. 


Send for our classified Catalogue of American and Foreign Catholic Books. 


ALL PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


“In point of style the volume is clear and impressive, and the 
fairness and temperance of its tone are well suited to attract atten- 
tion to its reasonings.”—New York Tribune. 

“ Mr. Preston is an agreeable and perspicuous writer, and his 
thoughts are clothed in excellent language, and arranged in a pleas- 
ing order and relation.” —Protestant Churchman. 

“The style is earnest and elevated, the argument of the author 
is put forcibly in his particular point of view, and his ideas are con- 
veyed in perspicuous and intelligible language.” —Pudlishers’ Cir- 
cular. 

“ The author states his arguments with clearness and force, and 
his style is simple and lucid, although embodying a vein of fervent 
mysticism.” —LZvening Post. 


The Life of the Blessed Virgin St. Catherine 
of Siena. One volume 12mo, price $1 75. Drawn out of all 
them that had written it from the beginning, and written in Italian 
by the Reverend Father Doctor Caterinus Senensis. And now 
translated into English out of the same Doctor by John Fen, Priest, 
and Confessor to the English Nuns at Louvain, Anno 1609; re- 
edited, with Preface written by Very Rev. James Dominick Aylward, 
Provincial of the Order of Friar Preachers in England. 


An Epistle of Jesus Christ to the faithful 
Soul that is Devoutly affected toward Him: Wherein are contained 
certain divine inspirations teaching a man to know himself, and in- 
structing him in the perfection of true piety. One volume 16mo, 
$1. Written in Latin by the devout servant of Christ, Joannes 
Lanspergius, a Charter-House Monk ; and translated into English 
by Louis Philip, nineteenth Earl of Arundel. (Reprinted from the 
edition of 1610.) Dedicated, by permission, to his Grace, the Duke 
of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of England, etc., etc. 


Questions of the Soul. By Rev. I. T. Hecker. Sixth 
edition. One volume 12mo, price $1 50. 


Aspirations of Nature. By Rev. I. T. Hecker. 
extra, $1 50. 


Apologia Pro Vita Sua. ' Being a reply to a pamphlet 
entitled ‘“‘ What, then, does Dr. Newman mean?” By Joun HENRY 
Newman, D.D. One volume 8vo. New edition. Price $2. 

Tales from the Diary of a Sister of Mercy. 
By C. M. Brame. One volume r2mo, extra cloth, $1 50; extra 
gilt, $2. The volume is made up of eight tales, namely, The 
Double Marriage, The Cross and the Crown, The Novice, The 
Fatal Accident, The Priest’s Death, The Gambler’s Wife, The 
Apcs:ate, The B-set:ing Sin. 

The Clergy and the Pulpit, in their relations to the 
People. By M. L’Asse Isipore Mu tots, Chaplain to Napoleon 
III. One volume 12mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 

“There is not a dull page in the book, for the animation which 
marks the Frenchman appears everywhere.” —Dover, N. H., Star. 

“It is a bright and clever treatise, handling trite themes ina 
fresh and living style.’ —Round Table. 

Life and Letters of Madame Swetchine, Trans- 
lated from the French of the Count FaLLoux. One volume, 12mo, $2, 


The Life and Sermons of the Rev. Francis A. 
Baker, Priest of the Congregation of St. Paul. Edited by Rev. A’ 
F. Hewitt. One volume crown 8vo, pp. 504, $2 50. 

The Works of the Most Rev. John Hughes 
D.D., First Archbishop of New York, containing Biography, Ser- 
mons, Letters, Lectures, Speeches, etc. Carefully compiled from 
the best Sources, and edited by LAwrENCcE KeEnok. ‘Two volumes 
8vo, cloth, 1,500 pp., $6. 

Parochial and Plain Sermons. By Joun Henry 
Newman, D.D. In 8 volumes. 4 vols. now ready. Per vol. $2 25: 

Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury (a Becket). By 
Mrs. Horr. One volume, cloth extra, $2. 

The Comedy of Convocation in the English 
Cuurcn. In Two Scenes. Edited by Archdeacon Cuasusie, D_D., 
and dedicated to the Pan-Anglican Synod. 8vo, cloth, $1; people's 
edition, paper, 25 cents. 

The Woman Blessed by all Cenerations; or, 
Mary, the Object of Veneration, Confidence, and Imitation to all 
Christians. With numerous illusirative engravings from ancient 
sculptures, paintings, and sepulchral inscriptions. By the Rev. 
Rapuaet Me ia, D.D. 8vo, cloth, $7. 


Peace through the Truth. A Reply to Dr. Pusey’s 
Eirenicon, By the Rev. Fr. Harper, S.J. $7. 


Cloth, 














Bibles—all sizes—at prices from $1 25 10 $45. 
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AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU. 
AGENCY FOR 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, LECTURERS, LYCEUMS, ETC., 
And for the Execution of all kinds of Literary Commissions. 


OrrFice, 132 Nassau STREET, New York. 

The American Literary Bureau is a literary commission house for the 
transaction of every kind of business that could possibly be included 
under that phrase ; an agency not only for authors and publishers, edi- 
tors and newspaper proprietors, lecturers and lyceums, libraries, profes- 
sional men and colleges, but for the whole mercantile community as 
well. The Bureau sells MSS. to periodicals and book publishers. It 
makes lecture engagements, it prepares pamphlets, performs all kinds of 
business literary labor, has a translation department, buys rare books, 
assists in business transfers, etc., etc. For detailed information send for 
circulars. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF US. 
“It is in the hands of responsible parties."—New York Fournal of 
Commerce. 
“ Has proved itself of substantial value as an intermediary in the trans- 
action of literary business.”"—Round Table. 
“T have dwelt chiefly on the recent expansion of the American Lec- 
ture-system in the Western States because it is there most thoroughly 





organized, and takes its most characteristic forms. In the maturer civil- 
ization of the Eastern States, it is more mingled with other intel- 
lectual influences. An effort is now being made, however, by the 
* American Literary Bureau’ at New York to introduce into the Eastern 
circuit something of the method which prevails at the West. Its super- 
intendent, Mr. James K. Medbery, has made engagements for nearly 
thirty lecturers during the past winter, in eight different states of the 
Union, including a portion of the field covered also by the * Associated 
Westerr Literary Societies.’”"—Macmillan’s Magazine, London, May, 
1868. 

“Tue AMERICAN LITERARY BuREAU.—This useful institution, located 
in New York, but operating all over the country, has just changed its man- 
agement. The Bureau isa riovel but evidently successful undertaking, 
considering the short time which it has been in existence. It is a sort of 
literary commission house, acting as agent between writers and pub- 
Jishers, and transacting other work of a very diverse character. It under- 
takes the revision and publicatiof® of manuscripts, procures correspon- 
dents, lecturers, instructors, etc., selects and purchases libraries, collects 
statistics and material for business or literary purposes, hunts up rare 
books, and, in short, supplies a place which has never before been filled 
in this country. It possesses great advantages for doing its work in the 
most satisfactory manner, and is conducted with energy and ability, which 
have secured it the confidence of many patrons.”— Boston Post. 


“The Bureau has become a recognized necessity to literary men and 
publishers, saving both much trouble and expense in purchasing and dis- 
posing of manuscripts for publication, making translations, gathering facts, 
Statistics, etc.”—Newark (N. $.) Courter. 

“‘The American Literary Bureau at New York seems to meet a real 
want in the community, and the more its facilities and advantages are 
known for doing business with and for authors, publishers, lecturers, ly- 
ceum committees, etc., the better they are appreciated and the Bureau 
patronized, Especially since the Bureau came under the management of 
Mr. Medbery has its success been genuine and marked.” —Sfringfield 
(Mass.) Republican. 

“It supplies a want that has long been felt, and for which there has 
heretofore been no adequate substitute. Authors who have books, but 
who are in doubt respecting the market ; editors of magazines, weeklies, 
or dailies, who wish special work or who desire a regular supply of a cer- 
tain class of writing ; young writers who have ability, but who experience 
a difficulty in reaching the public; lecturers in search of audiences and 
audiences in search of lecturers ; business men with semi-literary commis- 
sions; gentlemen in pursuit of rare books or who wish an intermediary in 
the sale of libraries; in fact, ail persons who have any sort of work in 
hand relating in the remotest degree to the business departments of liter- 
ature must feel that the establishment of a well-organized bureau scheme is 
a permanent advantage to themselves. The association of gentlemen who 
have it in charge is incapable of stooping to any exceptional modes of pro- 
cedure. No one need fear but that all commissions will be executed in a 
manner thoroughly honorable, and with extreme solicitude for the satisfac- 
tory performance of work.” —New York Evening Mail. 


For circulars address 


THE AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, 


P. O. Box 6701. 132 Nassau Street, New York. 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 
WAREROOMS 644 AND 646 BROADWAY, NEW York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- 
.  BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 
PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866. 

This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- 
ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 
pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 





soo MILES 


OF THR 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED, 
AND THE 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 
WILL SOON BE COMPLETED. 

The means provided for construction are ample, and there is no 
lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution of the enterprise. The 
Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered at 102. They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived in New York, at the COMPANY’S OFFICE, 20 Nassau Street, 
and by JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 59 Wall Street, and by the 
Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United States. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be ob- 
tained at the Company’s Offices or of its advertised Agents, or will be 
sent free by mail on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer. 
New York, Sept. 14, 1868. 


IMPROVED PLANCHETTE. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 





The Greatest and most Wonderful ParLor AMUSEMENT of the Age, 
affording Amusement and Study for Old and Young. 

Showing the wonderful power of “‘ Mind over Matter.’ 

This little board, being controlled only by Magneto-Electric influence, 
will Write distinct and intelligible Answers to Questions (mental or oral) 
while under the magnetic influence. 

Directions FoR Usk ACCOMPANY EACH Boar. 
Price $2. Sent by mail to any address. 
BROWN, WATKINS & CO., 
42 John Street, New York. 





RosBerT SEWELL. James F. Pierce. 


SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 Broadway, and 21 New Street, New York. 





Messrs. Sewevt & Pierce practise in all the Courts of the State ot 
New York and of the United States, and give particular attention to the 
management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, Conveyancing, Organi- 
zation of Companies, etc., etc. 


RUPTURES CURED. 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application of his 
Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 


697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 
The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from his long and 





constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him 
of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore 


encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually 
relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the 
assertion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit al] classes. It is the only, as well as the cheapest, remedy 
ever offered the afflicted. Photographic likenesses of cases before and 
after treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 





Just PuBLIsHED, AND WILL BE MAILED FREE ON RECEIPT OF A 
PosTaGe STamp. 


CATALOGUE 


OF 


THE LIBRARY COLLECTED BY THE LATE PROFESSOR 
AMOS DEAN, OF ALBANY, N. Y., 


For Sale, at the very mcderate prices affixed, by 
JOSEPH SABIN, Bookseller, 
84 Nessau Street, New York. 
This Catalogue forms a \clume ot 186 pages. 








ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD-GAUGE, DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE 


BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC CITIES 


AND THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


New and improved coaches run through without change between NEW 
YORK and CINCINNATI, DAYTON, GALION, MANSFIELD, 
SALAMANCA, DUNKIRK, and BUFFALO. 

Express trains leave New York from Depot, foot-of Chambers street, 
as follows : 

7.30 A.M., Day Express, 


10 A.M., Express Mail, 
5.30 P.M., Night Express, 


6.30 p.M., Night Express, daily. 
In direct communication with all Western and Southern Lines. 


Travellers from the West and South-west make direct connection with 
Four Express Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: 


From BurFAo, 5 A.M., Day Express ; 7.30 A.M., Express Mail; 2.35 
p.m., Lightning Express; 7.35 P.M., Night Express, daily; 11.20 P.M., 
Night Express. 

From Dunkirk, 7.30 A.M., Express Mail; 5.50 p.M., Night Express ; 
9.50 P.M., Cincinnati Express. 

From SALAMANCA, 10 A.M., Express Mail; 3.25 p.m., Lightning Ex- 
press ; 7.45 P.M., Night Express; 11.55 p.M., Cincinnati Express. 

Running through to New York without change. 

The best ventilated and most luxurious sleeping coaches in the world 
accompany all night trains. 

Through tickets can be procured at the principal Offices of the Com- 
pany and of connecting lines. 

WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 

H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New York. 





NORTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
OPPOSITION TO MONOPOLY! 
THROUCH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 


VIA 
PANAMA RAILROAD. 


NEW SAILING ARRANGEMENT. yy 
THE 5TH AND 20TH OF EVERY MontTH, 

Or the day before when these dates fall on Sunday, from Pier No. 46 
North River, foot of King Street, at noon. 

Oct. 5 Steamsh!p Santiago de Cuba, connecting with new Steamship 
Nevada. 

Oct. 20, Steamship Guiding Star, connecting with new Steamship 
Oregonian. 

These Steamships are expressly fitted for this trade, and are umsur- 
passed for Safety, Speed, Elegance, and Comfort, and their Rates for 
Passage and Freight will a/ways be as low as by any other line. 

For further particulars address the undersigned at Pier No. 46 North 
River, foot of King Street, New York. 

D. N. CARRINGTON, Agent. 

Wma. H. Wess, President. 

Cuar.es Dana, Vice-President, 54 Exchange Place. 


SPICY NEW BOOKS. 


SMOKED CLASS. 


A new humorous, burlesque work, by OrpHEus C. Kerr, whose cele- 
brated Orpheus C. Kerr Papers, for originality and raciness, have 
never been surpassed by any satirist. Illustrated with many side-split- 
ting comic drawings. Price, $1 50. 


WOMAN, LOVE, AND MARRIACE. 
A charming volume of pleasant, light, and graceful talk upen a topic 





‘that never grows old—the old theme. By Frep. SaunpERs, author of 


Salad for the Solitary. Price, $1 50. 
THE PHILOSOPHERS OF FOUFOUVILLE. 


A humorous and satirical work, showing up the comic and sidiculous 
side of Fourierism, Socialism, and all other isms of the day. Price, $1 50. 


THE NECROES IN NEGROLAND. 
Negroes in America and negroes generally. A compilation of nearly 
everything statistical about the negro ; embracing extracts from all books 
of travel, and from nearly every writer upon the subject. By Hinton 
Rowan HEvpker, author of Impending Crisis in the South, etc. Paper 
cover, price, $1. 
In Press. 


INFELICIA, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Apau Isaacs Menken. With an introductory essay (biographi 
cal and critical) by Robert H. Newell. 





These books are beautifully bound, sold everywhere, and sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price. 


CG. W. CARLETON, Publisher, 
497 Broadway, New York. 


BROWN, WATKINS & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 





42 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


*,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail. 
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